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ROBES AND GOWNS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
- §' Se oe SOs ee Te ee 
e LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND - DESIGNER 
DRESSM AKER EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LLE. ZA UN HATS AND BONNETS 
GOWNS ee ae 


15 West 30th Street 





ne eee DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. V. NOEL 

(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
<5 West 4sth St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


EK. : ts BP A Tt SS 
e IMPORTER, 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


LIZABETH HAWVER 
GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A Fae te? 22" 


‘ce 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 


Windsor Hotel. 


- H A 4 M A N 

Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 

to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 
waists. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


A Cc. WEINGARTEN 

° LADIES’ TAILOR 

Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TOR? EY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York. 


WEINGARTEN 
e LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


pA ND F 
IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 


M . 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co. and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, 


OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 








G A S = i O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 
EK, H. FIELDING & CO. 
° MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





Me. sacos# 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. G ARDN 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pureuivant. 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. t2oth St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES CF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. 1oth St... N. ¥ 





TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

é plications. Continued use softens and removes 

wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLrve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 





cite HAIRDRESSING 





*s 
eee 
A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 29th Street, Telephone 1123 38th. 
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Latest English Notions 


New Haberdashery * 


Summer Gloves . * 
Hats . , ; ‘ 14 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern > aan 
Midsummer Models at Smal! 
Cost . ‘ : ° . 16 
For the Hostess . : ‘ : 
Requests for Patterns aa 
Smart Fashions for Limited 1n- 
comes ° : , vi, viii 





DIED 


Fitts.—On Sat., 1 July, at his home, 4; 
W. 52nd St., Friend P. Fitts, in the a 
year of his age. 

Philips. —At Great Barrington, Mas., 


3° June, William H. Philips, in the 68th 
year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Fiske-Armstrong. — Miss 
Chandier Fiske, daughter of 
Fiske, to Dr, 
U. S. N. 

Hazen- Tiers,— Miss Edith Cunningham 
Hazen, daughter of Mr. John Cunningham 
Hazen, of Pelham Manor, to Mr. William 
Twells Tiers, of Philadelphia. 


WEDDINGS 


Harcourt-Burns.— Sir Lewis Vernon 
Harcourt, eldest son of Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, and Miss Mary Ethel Burns, daugh- 
ter of the late Walter Burns, of New York 
were married in St. Margaret’s Church, Lon 
don, on Sat., 1 July, the Bishop of Win- 
chester officiating. Among the Americans 
present were Mr. Joseph H. Choa’e, the 
United States Ambassador, and Mrs, Choate, 
Mr. Henry White, Secretary of the United 
States Embassy, and Miss White, Mr. James 
R. Carter, Second Secretary of the United 
States Embassy, and Mrs. Carter, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Lodge. 


Gertrude 
: Mr, Samuel 
E. Vanderpoel Armstrong, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The burning of the Keho 
Valley Club House on Saturday was the most 
exciting event at Bar Harbor last week, that 
it should have burned just now at the opening 
of the season is a great disappointment to the 
cottagers, who entertain at the club house 
frequently, Among the recent arrivals for 
the summer are Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Ostrander, Mrs. John A. Morris, Dave Hen- 
nen Morris and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris; 
Theodore Bjorksten has a cottage here for thé 
season; Mr. and Mrs. Morgan G. Barnwell, 
of Tuxedo, N. Y ; Dr. and Mrs. Edward A. 
Smith, Mr, and Mrs Willam Lawrence 
Green, Miss Grace Marvin, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
G. Condon, Bishop William Lawrence and 
family of Boston, Judge Edward Lawrence 
and family; Mrs. William P. Draper and 
family are at the Bowlder- Mrs. C. F. Chick- 
ering has taken the Wasgatt Cottage; Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Emory, Mr. and Mrs, 
William Jay Schieffelin, Mr, and Mrs. James 
W. Pinchot, who have rented Stanwood, 
Mrs. James G. Blaine’s cottage, for the sea- 
son; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Mr. 
and Mrs, John Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Edwards, Henry T. Sloane, Baron 
von Hengelmuller, the Austrian Ambassador, 
and wife; Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Miss 
Beatrix Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Sher- 
man, Mr, and Mrs. David B. Ogden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geotge Smith, Mrs. May and Mrs. 
Carrie Wright. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt will ar- 
tive at Bar Harbor about the middle of the 
month and occupy their cottage, Point d’Ar- 
cadia. 


Southampton.—The first weekly handi- 
cap tournament of the Shinnecock Hills Golf 


Club was held last week, and the dances at 
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i the Meadow Club, which are held every Fri- 


4 day evening, have also commenced; therefore 

f the season at Southampton may be said to be 

jp well started. The cottagers who will spend 

y the sexson there are: Dr. and Mrs Peter B. 

) Wyckoff, Mr. and Mrs, Robert, Mr. Thomp- 

“on, Mr. and Mrs R. H. Hoadley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Charles R. Henderson, Mr, and Mrs. 
George C. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Mur- 
jock, Judge and Mrs. Howland, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Roderick Terry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Harrimann, Jr , Mr. and Mrs, James 
L. Breese, Mr. and Mis. Henry B. Barnes, 
Mr. and Mrs, Edward Bell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G. Trevor, Mrs. T. Garner, Mr, and 
Mrs. Robert Olyphant, Judge and Mrs. 
Horace Russell, Mrs. William C. Gulliver, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Boardman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. Delancey Nicoll, 
Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Steele, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Robertson, Dr. 
and Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. Frederick 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, Mr. 
and Mis. George R. Sheldon. 

Dinners have been given during the week 
by Mr. and Mrs. James L. Breese, Mr. and 
Mrs.'George Clark and Mr. and Mis, Charles 
Henderson. 

Mr. William K. Vanderbilt has been vis- 
iting Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr. 


GOLF 


Knollwood.—A three day tournament 
was held last week on the links of the Knoll- 
wood Golf Club. R.C. Watson, Jr., of the 
Westbrook Golf Club, defeated C. S. Cox 
of the Fairfield Golf Club, in the final round 
by 5 up and 4 to play. 


Scores : 

Watson.......- $¢s5 86644646 6¢7-¢ 
hoes ei 356664 5 4 4-43 
Watson.......+ 644 4 4% 6 4 4-42—84 
| RE *7 #5305 $14 4 4 2-39-82 


*Approximated 
tBye holes 


The Consolation Cup was won by Austin 
P.Kelley, of Knoliwood, who defeated Frank 
larkin, Jr., of the Mount Pleasanc Field 
Club, by 2 up. Cards : 


_ 665665 $ 4 4-47 
ge ae 745 6710 § § 8—57 

ee 655 546 7 4 4—46-- 93 

Larkin 4545 5 6 7 §—46—103 


The thirty-six hole handicap contest for a 
cup given by Mr. P. Gibert Thébaud, was 
won by T. T, Reed, of the Montclair Golf 
Club, as follows : 


T. T. Reed, Montclair : 





Ow..4 6 5 5 6 4 4 4 5-4 
In... 33 5S $ 4 6 4 4-38 BI 
In....4 4 6 76 5 4 4 4-4 
Ow... 3344 5 7 4 3- 38 S2 12 «851 
The other scores wee : 
|.G, Douglas, Oakland _—_............. 181 24 157 
|.L. Bernard, Harbor Hill......... 189 32 157 
A. De Witt Cochrane, St. Andrews. .165 6 159 
R. F, Mathew, Harbor Hill.........181 20 161 
H. A.Sherman, Apawamis... ....182 20 162 
G. Fox Tiffany, Westchester Golf. ..171 8 163 
A.D, Compton, Westchester Golf..187 16 171 
Edward Leavitt, Pairfield........... 174 10 164 
T. W. Wiggin, Apawamis......... 187 20 167 
R. P, Davis, West Point .......... 175 8 167 
M. Ballou, Apawamis.............. 176 8 168 
F.P. Kimball, Knoliwood .. ...... 178 10) 18 
), Brandreth, Mount Pleasant...... 178 10 168 
P,B Cooke, Harbor Hill.......... 197 28 109 
5. L. Townsend, Knollwood........ 199 30 169 
R.C. Watson, Jr., Westbrook. .....170 o 170 
J.D Ireland, Oakland.............. 190 20 170 
A.D, Compton, Westchester Golf..187 16 171 
A.D, Partridge, Bedford .......... 188 16 172 
A. P. Kelley, Knoélwood........... 186 24 172 
H. W. Slocum, Staten Island........189 16 173 
). Lounsbury, Sr., Bedford.......... 197 24 173 
J. A. Janin, Jr., Richmond .. ..... 182 8 174 
GS. A. Armstrong, Staten Island..... 182 8 174 
P. Larkin, Je., Mount Pleasant. .. 192 18 174 
?. M. Freeman, Pairfield ......... 198 24 174 
L. Stuart Wing, Knollwood........ 198 24 174 
M. Michael, Nutley............ -- 183 8 175 
G. H. Mercer, Mount Pleasant..... 193 18 175 
T. C. Ennever, Montclair.......... 197 20 175 
LS. Carrere, Richmond County....206 28 178 
4. $. Gildersleeve, Richmond Hill..192 14 178 
i, R. Lounsbury, Bedford ......... 203 22 = «81 
‘, Hopkins, Montclair............-+ 214 32 182 
M. Taylor, Knollwood...........+.- 20L «14_~=«*187 
i. W. Hayden, Knollwaod......... 215 24 IgI 
LC. Lea, Harbor Hill........ ....- 215 22 193 
m '.P. Chrystie, Ardsley..........+- 214 20 194 
1M. Baldwin, Richmond County,.217 22 195 
\. H, Redding, Knollwood......... 208 32 176 
LD, Partridge, Bedford.......... 230 30 200 
|B. Elmendorf, Staten Island...... 235 20 215 


Shinnecock.—The first of the weekly 
matches to be played throughout July and 
August was played on Sat., 1 July, on the 
links of the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, and 


was won by Roderick Terry. The best 
scores were 

Gross, Handicap. Net 
OS ee 1¢4 1 86 
Charles Steele...... 100 13 87 
Horace Russell.......... 9§ 8 87 
R. H Robertson........ 93 4 89 
SS ee 94 4 go 
C. D. Barnes... ....... gz 2 go 
Ds File ON ccc cae. cons 96 6 go 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 





announcements that ornamented the 

front of one of the fashionable theatres 
for a few days preceding the Fourth of July, 
All the sign gave out was that there would 
be a matinée performance on the ‘‘ 4,”’ the 
play to be given His Excellency the Governor, 
the theatre the Empire ; and could anything 
in theatricals be more surprising than a mat- 
inée in July of a play that has been running 
continuously since long before the close of the 
regular dramatic season? The ramor is that 
an attempt will be made to run the play all 
summer 


gee unique it was in the way of 


Could not roof-garden managers take a 
hint, to their pecuniary profit (and to the 
benefit of patrons), from the persistent popu- 
larity of the Empire play? Instead of the 
usual inanities of vaudeville shows, would or 
would it not pay to have at two or three 
houses plays that would fill an evening? 
The experiment, at all events, has paid down 
at Manhattan Beach, the Frank Daniels 
Opera Company being the latest players to 
win applause there. The opera there for this 
week is The Wizard of the Nile. 


The ballets in The Man in the Moon, at 
the New York, appear to be the most novel 
of the many features presented in this very 
heterogeneous of entertainments. On _ the 
roof of the New York (known as the Aerial 
Magnolia Grove) Cissie Loftus and a host of 
other specialists appear nightsy. 


A musical farce is the principal offering at 
the Casino Roof Garden, where it is an- 
nounced there is to be presented shortly a 
musical burlesque, The Maid in the Moon. 


The Venetian Terrace Garden, on the 
roof of Hammerstein's Victoria, 1s a dazzling 
place of ingenious construction, wherein Gal- 
letti’s monkeys and the Boks-Kataba troupe 
of acrobats disport themselves, and where also 
speaking specialists are to be heard. 


The American Theatre Roof Garden relies 
on dances by the Bartoletti ballet troupe and 
a symphony quartette, as well as variety art- 
ists for its entertainment. 


The Madison Square Roof Garden contin- 
ues the pantomime by Mlle. Pilar-Morin and 
a one-act operetta, as well as the orchestral 
concerts.—Kuster & Bial’s Aerial Palm Gar- 
den, which is the euphemism at this house for 
roof garden, offers a line of good specialty 
performers. 


The vaudeville houses coutinue to supply 
entertainment in spite of the numerous rival 
entertainments given overhead the houses. 
At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house, the 
programme for the week is made up entirely 
of variety sketches. At Proctor’s Pleasure 
Palace the greatest novelty is an animated 
song sheet there being one hundred negro 
heads thrust through an enormous sheet. 
This array of ebony faces and heads constitutes 
the chorus, Maude Amber being the soloist. 
Negro soloists also take part in the musical 
farce, Clarindy, or, the Origin of the Cake 
Walk. 


At Keith’s Rose Melville is playing her 
last week A new comedietta is also being 
given at this house by Harry Woodruff and 
Mabel Dixey, Two Artists and a Model. The 
rest of the entertainment is provided by vari- 
ety specialists. 





This evening, the Summer Night's Con- 
cert Association will open its seasom at the 
St. Nicholas Skating Rink. The orchestra of 
forty musicians, under Franz Kaltenbom will 
give nightly concerts. The program for the 
first concert includes the beautiful ballet music 
from Feramors by Rubinstein; Liszt's Second 
Polonaise, Me:ry Wives of Windsor, Nicolai, 
Rosini’s Stabat Mater, two Hungarian dances 
by Brahms, and other equally first rank selec- 
tions. The announcement is made that a 
portion of the seats has been reserved for 
women without escorts. It will be seen 
whether women of any social standing will go 
unattended to a summer night concert where 
smoking is allowed and where refreshments 
are served. At theatre and opera in the 
season hundreds of women go without men 
escorts which would have been an unpleasantly 
noticeable act a few years ago. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Empire—8 20, His Excellency the Governor, 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden—Vaudeville. 

New York Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville, 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks. 

Pleasure Palace Continuous performance. 

Terrace Garden — Twenty-Second Regiment 
Band. 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Vaniety. 

Manhattan Beach—The Wizard ot the Nile, at 9. 

Victoria Theatre Roof Garden— Variety. 


ETIQUETTE FOR CLUB GOV- 
ERNORS 


Dear Vogue : 


Im’s article on club governors is very 
H much to the point, but misses, or 
rather does not amplify,a phase of 

his subject that deserves special consideration. 
I refer to the obligation that devolves on gov- 
ernors to exhaust every means to ascertain 
what the members of the club desire taken 
individually or by groups. In this regard 
governors, as a rule, are pitifully neglectful. 
They seem to forget that they are dependent. 
upon the club, that the revenue they admin- 
ister is derived from that source, that the 
future of the club depends on the members 
and not on the governors as far as bill paying 
capacities go. I have seen long-suffering 
clubs—what club in the past five years has 
not suffered ?—treat their governors with chiv- 
alric devotion, refuse to question their acts in 
open meetings, stand by them through every 
vicissitude, comply with their wishes, supply 
funds, never seek to inquire .inco affairs, 
hardly utter a murmur at evident mismanage- 
ment, refuse to complain, work under direc- 
tion when they do not coincide in their 
governors’ views and in turn be ignored by 
their governors as completely as if such a 
thing as a membership did not exist, or that 
it is possible for other than governors by their 
supreme and secluded selves to have well- 
grounded convictions on matters of club 
policy. Cavalierly treating the membership 
on which they depend is the stain on the 
governors’ escutcheon. It is a species of ad- 
vantage-taking that has led more than one 
club to disaster. Because gentlemen will not 
openly criticise those who take up the burden 
of their affairs without money and without 
price is hardly a fact that the burden-bearers 
should count upon in carrying into execution 
projects that oftentimes are dubious and ill- 
advised. Still, does any one ever contemplate 
opposing a governor's proposition? And 
does not every one know that every governing 
board calculates to a certainty upon this very 
fact to get for their propositions confirmatory 
action at club meetings ? And do not all gov- 
erning boards proceed serenely in the knowl- 
edge that whatever the consequences of their 
acts the deficiency bill, if it arrive, will be 
footed by the members? The duty of clubs to 
governors is pretty thoroughly established, but 
the duty of governors to clubs as yet is sadly 
undeveloped. Still this is not to be marvelled 
at as those who have large powers with very 
limited responsibility usually have their sense 
of proportion contracted in direct ratio to the 
expansion of their vanities. It is true, too, 
that when adults indulge in costly antics, the 
wise and prudent keep their peace or quietly 
fold up their tents like the Arabs and silently 


steal away. But when children—childhood, 
that delightful period of petted irresponsibility 
—contrive mischief they are spanked, But 
governors are never kids—perish the thought ! 
We have had no end of trouble with our 
country club not a thousand miles away. It 
has been in the hands of two very amiable 
beings—one very fat, pompous and impec- 
cably respectable ; the other very thin, very 
garrulous and very vain. Between them they 
manage to keep the platter clean. That is 
to say, the club is always deeper and deeper 
in debt, always raising its restaurant prices, 
room rents, and dues, always becoming more 
expensive, but never, never, never getting out 
of debt. Still the members never do anything 
to alter conditions because they do not care to 
offend the fat one and the lean one, who they 
say have worked very hard and God made 
them what they are. Consequently the fat 
one and lean one continue to increase the 
debts and raise the dues. R. J. 
Chicago, 1 July, 1899. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


MIDDLE PAGE 


Eginning at the left charming luncheon 
B frock built of mauve piqué embroidered 
with white dots. The triple skirt hangs 
in pointed sections and under each division is a 
foldsimulating adoublerufle. Theback comes 
together with just a wee fold and hangs in 
points as does the front. The Louis xv jacket is 
made of Irish point over mauve silk, piqué be- 
ing utilized only for revers and vest which are 
bordered with black ribbon velvet stitched 
several times about the edge, Two tiny 
black jet buttons appear on the vest. White 
side plaited front and collar are of lisse. Tight- 
fitting sleeves of Irish point reach only to the 
elbow. Narrow girdle is of black velvet. 

Picture hat of coarse black straw braid 
trimmed with lovely black silk poppies with 
yellow centres, rosettes of velvet fastened with 
rhinestone ornaments, 

2. Dainty and simple summer costume of 
finest white dimity. The double skirt falls 
over two narrow tucked ruffles. The tunic 
has three tucks at the top of the hem. 

Bodice made with deep tucked yoke with 
ruffles about the décolletage continuing down 
over the little boned girdle made of all-over 
needlework laced up the back with black vel- 
vet ribbon. Sleeves of the needlework fin- 
ished at the elbow with a scant ruffle very full 
at the back. Big black velvet wired bow 
gives tone to this simple frock and is fastened 
just off the front. Turquoise blue or pink 
would also be a pretty change; the lacing 
should always correspond with the bow. Hat 
of leghorn trimmed with pink roses and 
black chantilly lace. Sunshade of white 
chiffon. 

3. Coaching frock of white glossless taffeta. 
Skirt built in long lines, with panel front 
tucked in groups, decreasing in number as 
they near the top. Panel and bottom of the 
skirt outlined with deep twine-color batiste 
insertion, inlet with large openwork disks. 
Bodice made with a deep zouave reaching to 
the waist line in the back, shelving off in 
front, and trimmed with the insertion, 
Sleeves rather full in the arm-hole, and end- 
ing at the elbow with a ruffle. Long tan 
suede gloves match the tawny coloring of the 
straw hat, which is trimmed with hydrangeas 
and tulle. Tulle strings knot under the chin 
and are most becoming. Little vest of white 
mousseline de soie, with pale blue panne vel- 
vet yoke, corded in a point over the mousse- 
line de soie. Girdle also of blue. 

4. White Larége gown for cool days at the 
shore. Tunic skirt is scalloped and em- 
broidered at the bottom, and hangs over two 
flounces treated with the same finish, Full 
bodice, with deep yoke of pointed Fiemish 
appliqué. One long point reaches over each 
shoulder, and is sewn down flat. Girdle and 
collar of pale green velvet. Hat of white, 
with a tucked twist of green velvet, white 
feathers and green velvet leaves. 

5. Pale blue cloth costume made with long, 
rounded overskirt, cut very much shorter in 
the back. A narrow tracing of embroidery 
outlinesthe hem, Deep Renaissance flounces 
fall in diaphanous folds about the feet. The 
bodice has a high, folded girdle of cloth. 


(Continued on page vi) 
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GOLF SHIRTS 
GOLF TROUSERS 


Made to Measure 


FAULTLESS IN DESIGN, PATTERN 
AND FIT 


Our long and careful study of 
what is correct, becoming and 
practical in men’s golfing outfits is 
at your disposal. 

Let us send you samples of 
the beautiful madras, cheviots 
and flannel shirtings that we 
have made for well-known 
golfers, and ask us also for 
samples of those flannels we 
are making into long golf 
trouserings that fit and yet 
give freedom of movement. 


WE MAKE BELTS, TOO, AND 
NECK DRESSINGS 

We send a self-measuring blank 

and guarantee a fit in shirts and 

pants. Our general line of hab- 

erdashery is probably unequalled 
anywhere outside of London. 
Our Booklet, ‘*A WELL 
DRESSED GOLFER,’’sent 


free. It tells things every 
golfer should know. 


Lincoln Bartlett Company 


SHIRT MAKERS 
50 Jackson Boulevard, CuHicaco 
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Imported Patterns 


of the latest designs as well 
as patterns of any design il- 
lustrated in 
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or any other magazine may 
be had at the office of 


The Morse Broughton Co., 


3 EAST 19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 
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“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.”’ 








The New York Central’s books of 
travel. 

These small books are filled with 
information regarding the resorts of 
America, best routes, time required for 
journey and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet ot 32 pages, 
4x8, gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five 
books ; this Catalogue sent free to any address on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 





Edges of skirts bound with it are always well bound, neat and 


clean! FEDER’S POMPADOUR is the ORIGINAL brush binding formerly re- 
tailed at nine cents a yard, but now on account of great improvements and saving 


in cost of its manufacture, reduced to seven cents a yard. 


Do not accept worth- 


less imitations ; no matter what price you are asked for them they are but poor 
imitations of the genuine, as the special features which MAKE FEDER’S POM- 
PADOUR so extraordinarily serviceable are fully covered by patents which no- 
body dares to infringe. Ske THAT EVERY YARD OF THE BRUSH BINDING 
YOU BUY HAS THE worDs: ** FEDER’S POMPADOUR " sTAMPED THERE- 
ON, This has beea done for your protection against possible misrepresentations. 


We guarantee Feder’s Pompadour to last as long as the skirt. 


tell you this guarantee is good. 


Your dealer will 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. 








is the name given the highest type of per- 
SPUN GLASS fection in dress lining, and its appearance 
justifies the name! It combines the radiance and shimmer of the richest silk 
fabrics made with the rustle and strength of high-grade taffetas. ** SPUN 
GLASS ’’ is 36 inches wide and is for sale in fast black (the celebrated Midnight 
Fast Black brand) and all colors at all first-class dry goods stores. Do not ac- 


cept substitutes at the clerk’s say-so! 


Ask to be shown ‘‘ SPUN GLASS” and 


look for this name on the goods; then compare it, YOURSELF, with whatever 


the clerk wants to get rid of—the result will please YOU. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


98-100 Bleecker Street and 197 Mercer Street, New York. 


Largest and Leading American Lining House. 


Established in 18g7. 














velope for reply. 





Readers inquiring names of shops 
where articles mentioned in Fi ogue 
are purchasable should always en- 


close a stamped and addressed en- 
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NEW YORK STORE, 
BROADWAY, 
COR. 31ST ST. 


BROOKLYN STOR# 
Broadway & Bedford 4 
Fulton St. & Flatbush 





Clothes for 


Mountain 
Shore or 
Count) 


for Men and for Boys and 
greater showing than you 
think of finding. 

Grey or White, Plain 
Striped Flannels, Hon 
spuns, Tweeds, Worsted 
Wash Fabrics, any and 4 
are here—many exclusiy 
Prices consistently low. 





SHIRTS, SCARFS AN 
HOSE IN LATE 
MODES 


Broadway, Cor. 31st 9 











COrPIPLEXI0 


OLEIN ~ wate 


A delightfully refreshing tonic sical 
used for removing dust, powder, \ 
or oilimess- a boon for Summer \ 
use as it fades freckles, while 
keeping the skin clear, cool and 
fragrant. 
Address all mail orders and in. 2 
quiries to oe 
OLIVE ROBART Se 
343 Fifth Avenue, , 
OPP. WALDORF-ASTORIA ~ 
and at 55 St. Martins Lane, Price, $0. 
London. Postpaid 


LONG BEACH, L. 


HOTEL AND INN NOW OPEN. 


UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE |! 

NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO THE 

HOTEL. FINEST BEACH AND BATHI 

NEW STABLES AND NEW COTTAG 
THIS SEASON. 
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Apply to 
A. E. DICK, Prop. 


TELEPHONE 21A, LONG BEACH. 
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OKLYN STORH 
vay & Bedford 4 
St. & Flatbush j 
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BATHING SUIT FASHIONS 


SEE TEXT “SEEN IN THE sHops’’ 
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Oys will be boys”” is the indulgent com- 
ment made by the world generally on 
breaches of the peace of one kind and 

another committed by boys and young men 
whose social status and training are such as to 
entitle them to be regarded as civilized human 
beings. Collegians mob a circus parade for 
no other reason than it has not been the cus- 
tom for this class of procession to march about 
the streets of the college town. The managers 
of the circus were clearly within their legal 
rights and the interfering collegians were, in 
fact, law breakers, but the matter was treated 
as humorous by the press and by the people, 
although the paraders suffered indignity and 
pecuniary loss. A similar spirit of tolerant 
levity is shown toward clubs of youths who go 
in a body to the theatre and whose behavior is 
boisterous and in consequence annoying alike 
to the actors and to a goodly proportion of the 
audience. The yells of schoolboys and col- 
legians in city streets, the deafening uproar of 
the boys’ recess hour, the habitually loud tones 
in which boys speak, the conspicuous and 
noisy goings on wherever two or three boys 
are together, whether on city thoroughfares or in 
cars, all these exhibitions of boorishness are con- 
doned as being exemplifications of the in- 
alienable right of boys to give vent to their 
energy. And to these annoying varieties of 
vocalism have been added this season three 
months of torpedo and firecracker explosions, 
and street ball-playing by which the safety of 
both persons and property is endangered. In 
connection with this latest manifestation of law- 
lessness it has been interesting to observe the 
extent to which the public condones the ignor- 
ing of others’ rights on the part of boys, for 
instead of protests against turning streets into 
sporting fields to the inconvenience and positive 
peril of the passer-by, appeals have been made 
that the city go the expense of providing play- 
grounds for the boys. Occasionally the voice 
of reason has made itself heard above the babel 
of sentimentalism over the city boy, but sane 
discussion of the subject has been very rare. 


It is pertinent just here to ask why there is 
any more reason that the boy should be en- 
couraged to express himself like an untamed 
savage than there is that the girl should con- 
duct herself in like manner? What would be 
thought of even athletic or ‘‘horsey*’ young 
girls who should yell and shriek about the 
streets and ball-play thereon? It is too late in 
the day to contend that the girl does not re- 


it 
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quire so much physical activity as the boy, or 
that there is not the same need of her throwing 
off superfluous energy. It is all a matter of 
convention. The fragile, tenderly-guarded- 
against-the-rough-winds-of-heavem type of girl, 
belongs to a past age; her successor dashes 
over fields with a golf-stick and balls ; or, 
mounted on wheel or steed, she skims over 
highways; she walks for miles on level 
stretches ; she climbs mountains. She and her 
older sisters store prodigious amounts of energy; 
but great would be the scandal, and severe 
would be the condemnation of her parents or 
guardians, if she should emulate the behavior 
in public of her brother and his boy friends, 
and in boisterousness find an outlet for this 
energy. Asa matter of fact, it is as incum- 
bent upon a boy to conduct himself in a quiet 
way in public as it is for his sister to behave 
with self-respecting unobtrusiveness. Com- 
munities that make any pretensions to civiliza- 
tion have the right to exact that even children 
and youth shall refrain from vexatious prac- 
tices; and the extent to which such self- 
repression and regard for others’ rights is in- 
sisted upon is a fair measure of the distance 
the comminity has placed between itself and 
its original wholly barbarous estate. 


Apart from the annoyance to others caused 
by the senseless boisterousness and ofttimes 
vicious practical joking of boys amd young men 
there should be taken into account the bad 
effect upon themselves of encouraging boorish- 
ness and self-assertiveness that are most assur- 
edly not useful equipments for the work of life. 
Good breeding apart from its charm has an 
appreciable commercial value, and if for no 
higher reason than their own material advance- 
ment boys and young men should be discour- 
aged from misbehaving. Who can estimate 
how much of hoodlumism is the result of the 
usual tolerant attitude. toward the savagery of 
youths, or how much the failure of ninety per 
cent. of men in business is the outcome of 
their lack of training in self-restraint, and an 
appreciation of their duty to others? 


In the days to come when the old world is 
wiser the flippant reiteration of ‘boys will be 
boys’ will be replaced by the graver prophecy, 
‘* boys will be men,"* and the every-day realiza- 
tion that these youths are indeed embryo men, 
will change to-day’s tolerance of the savagery 
of youth into severe reprobation of it. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


NEARLY THIRTEEN HUNDRED LYNCHINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN SEVEN YEARS—-THE 
AUTHOR OF IN HIS STEPS, OF WHICH 
THREE MILLION COPIES HAVE BEEN 
SOLD—THE CRUEL SUFFERING 
THAT NATIVE SUPERSTITION 
AND BRITISH OFFICIAL IN- 
DIFFERENCE INFLICTS 
UPON THE POOR 
PARIAH 


Ow and again the community is shocked 
by the account of a lynching that has 
taken place somewhere in the United 

States, but it will doubtless come as a disa- 
greeable surprise to most persons that the 
instances of this form of lawlessness reach the 
mortifying total of 1,285 from 1891 to 1897, 
for the year 1897 the figure is 166, and from 
5 January, 1858, to 24 April, 1899 the total 
was 166. Of these 157 were colored men, of 
whom fifteen per cent. only were accused of 
criminal assault or attempted assault. The 
other men lynched were accused of various 
other crimes and misdemeanors. ‘Those to 
whom this gruesome subject is a matter of 
interest from a sociological or sectional point 
of view will find it clearly presented in the 
New York Sun of 4 June, by T. Thomas 
Fortune. It is instructive reading. 


* 
* & 


A clergyman who occupies a conspicuous 
position in the fraternity of religious teachers, 
not alone by reason of his own attainments, 
but also because of his being called as a suc- 
cessor to administer the church of one of the 
greatest pulpit orators of the century has been 
sharply and officially criticised for finding 
sermons in novels instead of invariably evolving 
them from the Bible as is the habit of the 
ministers and priests who profess to preach 
Christ. Criticism apparently has had no de- 
terrent effect upon the preacher who pursues 
his course of taking texts from romance writ- 
ing to the evident satisfaction of an enormously 
large congregation. If the fruits justify the 
method the Rev. Dr. Hillis could plead the 
astounding results of another clerical experi- 
ment in pulpit literature, which is even more 
radical than his own, and the outcome of which 
has been among the most amazing occurrefices 
of the age. 

** 

A clergyman settled over a small church in 
a western city, determined about three and a 
half years ago to awaken his congregation to a 
keener interest in his pulpit utterances than they 
evinced, and in pursuance of this plan he de- 
cided to preach Christianity in some such 
homely fashion as should bring his hearers toa 
realization of its truth regarded in the light of 
practical principles for every-day following. 
He hit upon the form of a novel which he 
wrote and entitled In His Steps. This he read 
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chapter by chapter to his congregation on 
Sunday evenings. In the spring of 1897 on 
the completion of the story it was published in 
book form and since then three million copies 
of it have sold in England and in the United 
States. The story deals with social problems 
to which the question What Would Jesus Do? 
is invariably applied by the characters who 
figure in it. The originality and activity of 
Charles M. Sheldon is not confined to writing 
a book which sells by the million nor by at- 
tending to ordinary pastoral work. He has 
investigated at first hand the life and the opin- 
ions of railroad employees, of college students, 
and disguised as a laborer he has sought work 
in the city of his residence. He has estab- 
lished philanthropies and developed them into 
self-sustaining communities, a conspicuous 
case in point being a negro settlement in which 
afew years ago misery and want were the 
most conspicuous characteristics. Through 
Mr. Sheldon’s instrumentality the character 
of the settlement has been changed. There are 
now among other institutions a free kindergar- 
ten and a library, and stimulated by prizes that 
were offered to the families which made the 
greatest improvement in their premises and 
the best gardens, the negroes have now well- 
planted and well-cared-for gardens and yards. 
Behold how great undertakings one earnest, 
well-balanced man can bring to pass. Mr. 
Sheldon hopes to secure the necessary capital 
to organize and administer a daily newspaper 
as Jesus would if He were its editor. 


* 
* * 


Among the most pathetic appeals ever 
made to fortunately placed human beings to 
help their afflicted fellow creatures is that be- 
ing now presented by a Hindoo nobleman, T. 
B. Paudian, a Christian convert, in behalf of 
the pariah class in India. This unfortunate 
class, on account of their caste, is denied that 
prime necessary of life, water. Most of the 
pariahs live in villages, the water supply of 
which is wells; these, however, the mem- 
bers of the despised caste cannot use as it is 
believed that their touch makes the water im- 
pure, the consequence being that the unhappy 
creatures during the long dry summers can 
only use the water found in stagnant pools 
which they have to walk many miles to find. 
It is to put an end to this appalling suffering 
Prince Paudian is in this country where he 
hopes to raise funds to establish village wells 
for the especial use of the poor. The reason 
assigned by the Prince for high caste Hindoos 
permitting this terrible suffering among their 
poor compatriots is their belief in the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls which 
teaches that the pariahs were great sinners in 
some previous existence. This perhaps is a 
satisfactory enough explanation for the Hindoos, 
but what can be thought of the humaneness of 
the millions of Englishmen, subordinates and 
principals, representing military and civil gov- 
ernment that have been quartered and who have 
lived in India through several generations ; 
why has the pariah suffered the tortures of 
thirst so long? So late as January, 1899, a 
distinguished scholar, an Englishman who has 
resided in India nearly a quarter of a century, 
and who considers himself and who is esteemed 
by others an authority on Indian affairs, said: 
«¢ Nowonder the agricultural population of India 
is content with British rule,’’ giving the impres- 
sion because the taxes have been reduced that 
there is nothing more desired by the native. 
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It would be interesting to have a thirsting 
pariah explain the peculiar quality of content 
which he feels toward the present condition of 
affairs. 


THE WALL OF THE WORLD 


BY CATHARINE FRANCES CAVANAGH 
I 


SHE WRITES 


Against the wall; on a day fated to be. 


Ear Philo: 
D As you know, Roger has told us of 
your contemplated marriage. He was 


not in the least surprised that you had not men- 
tioned it to me in your correspondence. He 
said, you evidently found the news of your 
marriage hard to break to ‘‘a platonic friend,”’ 
and, being skeptical in regard to platonic 
affairs, with the soft touch of a bee, but with 
its sharp sting, added, ‘‘ he supposed our com- 
munications and friendship would now end.”’ 

I said, I saw no reason why they should, 
unless your wife-to-be objected. I have 
proved that such need not be the case in 
several instances, why should I fail now ? 

But, as a month has passed by without a 
word from you—I now break the silence—a 
long one for us. Perhaps, I may write things 
better left unwritten, but, then, women are apt 
to talk a great deal when it comes to the 
good-bye. 

Why should you hesitate about telling me 
that you were engaged? Iam not surprised. 
There are so many women in this world, and 
marriage—as I once heard a cynical French- 
man say—is so old-fashioned! 

I did not think that the world turned dizzy 
with surprise when I married. I surprised 
myself, though, for I had truly never intended 
to marry. But fate knew what was best for 
me. 

But I was not surprised that I kept my 
friends after I married “the other man.”’ I 
always intended it should be so. The world 
cried ‘‘impossible."’ I have run against the 
world before, sometimes I came out best, but, 
alas! oftener I banged my head and shocked 
my heart, and made the army of I-told-you- 
so’s hug themselves, because their conven- 
tional philosophy did hurt those who defied it. 
Ah, well, he who cries for sympathy in this 
world ig either a fool or a poet. 

Yes, I kept all my men friends after mar- 
riage. Why? I thought, because I was an 
exceptional woman. Now, I realize it was 
because I married an exceptional man and had 
exceptional friends. 

But about you. I never thought I should 
lose sight of you, I never thought that you 
might marry a woman who looked out for the 
wall of the world, and that she would end our 
friendship. But, she may be right. I may be 
wrong, but I am too old to change my views 
now. One does not easily give up a creed she 
has hugged from sixteen to twenty-six. 

But why did you not tell me of her. I 
should not have cared for you less. My friend 
ship for you, and for several others, can never 
change because of marriage. There is nothing 
about my interest in you that should be re- 
nounced at the altar. But, if the sweetheart 
or wife objects, the book must be closed. I 


(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 
can always sympathize with the woman in the 
case. She suffers so much, and in so many 
ways which you men cannot understand, and 
I would not add to her sufferings. , 

Nace says I should not wish you to give 
me up for her. He argues that the woman 
who would be small enough to take exception 
to such a friendship as ours is not worth loy- 
ing. That is because he does not understand 
all women. Do not mind Nace; he is an ex- 
ceptional man. In spite of the tact that I am 
corresponding with four single young men and 
two married ones (not brothers or cousins, 
either), I say I would not give a snap for the 
woman or the man who would not give up 
every friend for the husband or wife. (But I 
pray to be delivered from ever having to do 
such a thing. My husband and my friends are 
the dearest gifts fate has given me !) 

But friendship is one thing, love another. 
True, there is an element of love in all great 
friendships, and an element of friendship in all 
enduring loves ; but, aside from that, they are 
so different ! But great loves and small, mean 
ones demand sacrifices ; and ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred it is the sacrifice of 
friends. 

Some persons would not permit one to taste 
a drop of wine—even though you were as weak 
as the last tick of life—for fear you might die 
a drunkard. Others preach that a married 
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that either Nace or I are the ones to place kegs 
of powder on our hearthstone. We are pretty 
certain of our love—and of our friendships. 
The wiseacres remind us we are ‘‘born, not 
buried.”” 

But what does all this lead to? I warned 
you that my words would run on when it came 
to the good-bye. For I know it is good-bye. 
Your silence says that. My heart feels it, and 
I know that you are to be written down in the 
book of «* has-beens,’” and buried in my dear 
acre of memory, which is white with head- 
stones and overrun with violets and forget-me- 
nots, roses and rue. 

Oh, that bitter-sweet acre of Memory ! 
The little white stones bearing inscriptions 
sacred to the memory of some who live in 
death, and some who are dead in life! The 
cruel things that made them possible! The 
sweet things which nourished the forget-me- 
nots and the violets! The bitter things 
which watered the thorny rose and the sad 
rue ! 

But, dear, dear friend. I am _ thankful 
that you will rest under the forget-me-nots and 
the violets ; far away from the shadow of the 
cypress trees and the dark corner overrun with 
the sombre rue and choked with passionate 
roses, bristling with thorns ! 

For, I have nothing to regret about you. 
To me you were ever generous and chivalrous. 
You never lied to me. You did not smile into 
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person should have no other friendship save 
that bonded at the altar, for fear of a scandal. 

They tell us fire is dangerous. Yes; but 
it is comforting and cheering, and perfectly 
harmless if handled carefully—if not girded 
round with explosives. Now, I hardly think 


my young eyes and leave them sad with winter 
storms. You did not shine a statue of gold 
and fall as one of clay. 

Because I believe in you, I cannot think 
you either wished to deceive me or ‘‘the other 
woman’ by your late silence. I feel there is 
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something you cannot write. There have been 
silences deep and long between us before. 
You respected my silence; now I respect 
yours. But, are you deceiving yourself? 

My heart tells me that you have sorrowed, 
thinking that I would be angry with you when 
word came to me through another. But, no 
—I was always more patient with you than 
with most men-—because I never understood 
you. For years, it seems, you were my de- 
voted friend, seeking every chance to be with 
me, sharing my thoughts and all my moods. 
I knew you cared for me more than for any 
other being on earth—and—yet—you never 
said in words that you loved me! In those 
days I was glad that you did not. In these 
days, it puzzles me. 

Yes, I was glad that you did not ask me 
to marry you, for I never intended to marry ! 
Yet, others came, loved and went !_ I lost my 
friends in the lovers. I cherished you—you, 
the one dear friend who never vexed my ears 
with love! But still—it will always be the 
wonder of my life why you did not. This is 
the Eve in me. Laugh at it, and pass it by ! 

After I married and you went to South 
America, took the fever and nearly died, our 
ten hundred triends blamed me. I did not take 
the trouble to defend myself. Why should I? 
Iam not the kind of a woman, nor was I the 
kind of a girl to finger broken hearts, and toss 
them about as carelessly as a medical student 
does anatomical studies. 

When you returned and became so dear a 
friend to Nace and to me, those dear ten hun- 
dred friends wagged their tongues again. Some 
said you surely never ‘‘cared** for me. Some 
said you wanted to make trouble between Nace 
and me. Some said you were a fool and that 
I was a flirt. You did not care because you 
were brave, and I did not care—because I love 
to laugh at the tongues, especially when I know 
there is a good, strong man back of me—such 
as Nace. 

And it all became smooth again. Now it is 
disturbed. And all things pass! Yes, as far 
as I can see all things, even love. 

Please burn this. It is the first I have writ- 
ten you what I wished sacred to you alone. 
Because it is the last. All last things are sad 
and sacred—to someone. 

Yours, as you believe me, 
Aurora Leigh. 

P. S.—You see I have used the old names 
we had for each other in those platonic days— 
Philo and Aurora Leigh. Good-bye, dear 
Philo ; Aurora is still harking back to old 
Junes 


II 


At the Last Mile Stone, 
On the Day of Truth. 


Not even shall I call you Aurora, because I 
cannot give you the name I have held you by 
in my heart. That is past telling ! 

I did not write to you of the woman I am 
to marry because you are the woman I love. 
Oh, you dear, cruel woman to force this from 
me when it will do neither of us any good ! 

You used to say you would never marry, I 
believed you, because I saw you believed it 
yourself. Too, I saw those who came, spoke 
their love, and crept off to the acre of Mem- 
ory. I wished no such fate. 

It was heaven to me to be with you—even 
asa friend. Oh, the walks, the sails, the books, 
the days—and you with me! In fancy, I 
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saw the days, the weeks, the months, the years 
roll on until we two were old folk, but still 
dear friends—because you would not marry ! 
I would not for I was your lover always. But 
I dared not speak, for I knew of the little white 
tombs! Would I had dared more! But, 
stay—I shall not apologize for being unfortu- 
nate! The gods have given me more than 
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GLIMPSES 
Bear In Minp— 


That Directoire hats are fit to be worn by 
youth and beauty only. Fresh, lovely faces, 
alone gain an added charm beneath their brims. 
The grandmotherly air, and tied-up strings 
are both picturesque and fascinating. But let 





rever fronts, with stocks attached, are selling 
by the thousands. Yet very smart women are 
wearing them and they never looked prettier in 
their lives. 


OnE— 


Of the latest touches on foulard gowns, a 
late Paris importation for Newport, has chiffon 





they have most men. You were my friend. 
You shall ever be ; as your heart says, as it 
desires. 

But, I shall not write you again, now you 
know that I love you. You love Nace, and I 
admire him. My mask of friendship has fal- 
len— you tore it away with your own dear 
hands—I cannot enter his house with the face 
of love ! 

Ihave not told the other woman of you. 
She loves me and is happy. I cannot give her 
my dearest love, but I shall not hurt her. I 
shall never take her to my shrine in the deep 
woods of memory, for it would be bitter to 
her, though sweet to me. Oh! How your 
dear face shines there! How I thank God 
for having known you ! 

Oh, good, true woman! Dear, sweet 
woman—the little woman who loved us all in 
an unfathomable way—may He keep you in 
the shelter of His wing until we all arise 
from the little white tombs and can love you 
as you loved us—with the love that was not 
ours to understand ! 


Philo. 


CREME DE MENTHE SET OF DORFLINGERS GLASS 
The base and stems of the glasses and the stopper of the bottle are of green glass. 


one pass sweet two-and-twenty, then beware of 
the tricks they will play in adding on five or 
six years at a jump. 


THaT— 


This year’s very modish washable white 
shirt waist needs to be made of the finest 
materials to remove it from the common-or- 
garden lot, so much to the fore. 


THaT— 


The newest black net summer veiling has 
at last made a happy hit with its wide dot 
spaces. These beauty patches now fall in 
most becoming positions on the face and are 
proving fascinating. No one will now look at 
those thickly-dotted nets, as the complexion 
under them has a fatigued, overcome air which 
makes a girl of twenty look thirty at least. 


WiITH— 


All the abuse possible it seems impossible 
to vulgarize white piqué, admiral collars, 
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sleeves, both elbow and long ones, closely em- 
broidered, in one instance with chenille, in an- 
other with ribbon velvet, as narrow as a sou- 
tache braid. The effect is simply exquisite on 
the arm, as the chiffon is transparent. 


THaT— 


Monograms on writing paper are consid- 
ered by the élégantes of French society far 
and away smarter than coronets and coats-of- 
arms, which they are now dubbing démodeés. 
A hint to wise Americans is sufficient from a 
sister republic. 


Yes— 


By all means take several mousseline boas 
with you to wear in the afternoon drive. 
Nothing more becoming. You will want at 
least one short silk mantelet, one of those fas- 
cinating fluffy things with chiffon shirrings, 
plissés, close puffings, etc., with a chiffon hood 
either pointed or scarf, drawn across the shoul- 
ders, the latter the most modish. 
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SUMMER DINNER CLOAKS—BLACK TAFFETA 
LONG COATS—TASTE FOR TRANSPARENT 
MATERIALS-—SHAPED LACE FLOUNCE 
—SCARF MODEL FASHIONABLE 
CARRIED OUT IN SILKS AND 
CHIFFONS—SUMMER 
DRESS WRAPS 


Hat a pretty dress feature a dinner 

W cloak is, which answers as well for 

use at rout or ball, and how import- 
ant to a true élégante! The summer cloak 
stands apart from the regal beauty of costly 
furs and velvets for which the winter cloak is 
famous, and derives its charm wholly from airy 
chiffons, laces and silks, with additions from 
ribbons, flowers and jewels. Taffeta cloaks 
are in the smart movement of the hour, charm- 
ing confections of fitted flounces, ruchings of 
mousseline, lace hoods, or lace scarf-hoods 
passed across the shoulders horizontally and 
tied in a big bow with a cluster of flowers, the 
ends falling low on the skirt. Fancy the 
effect in soft French taffeta not over glacé and 
in such exquisite tints as opal-green, pink- 
mauve, cyclamen-pink and _banana-yellow. 
Consider the beauty of one in ivory white taf- 
feta with pinked out ruchings for edging and 
heading of the three bottom shaped flounces to 
this long fourreau, lined throughout with a 
peach-pink silk and with a Venetian scarf of 
mellow lace turned into a straight-across-the- 
shoulder hood. 

Besides such delicate beauties as these come 
the novel but pronounced modishness of the 
same shaped long coat in black taffeta, its 
fitted flounces billowing in black chiffon plissé 
quantities of ruchings and for lining yellow, 
blue, pink or white in a still lighter soft taf- 
feta. Black lace hoods are as effective on 
these charming dinner cloaks as white lace is 
on the others mentioned. Some of these black 
wraps form a coat of black lace, with fitted 
black taffeta flounces trimmed with lace, the 
colored linings showing through. They give 
great distinction to the figure undoubtedly 
accent en silhouette its slenderness if there is 
that quality, but assuredly help it to assume it 
when it is lacking. If economy entered into 
account one might be tempted to add that such 
a cloak would easily last two seasons. 


THIS SEASON'S FANCY FOR COMMINGLING 
FABRICS 


The rage for every variety of transparent 
material, organdies, silk and cotton, linons, 
and their chiffon and lace trimmings is en evi- 
dence on long trailing skirts. Princesse models, 
round waists and tunics are not wanting in 
mid-summer elegance, for change of style is 
the cry when gowns are ordered in quantity for 
the gay season. Last summer’s pride—the 
entirely lace composed gown—is this year 
broken up into parts and mingled with some 
other fabric. We find a deep lace skirt with 
an upper one of crépe de chine, and a high 
corselet bodice fitting close under the arm, 
leaving a repetition of lace to the sleeves and 
shoulders or neck. 

Again, a polonaise of rich white lace, worn 
last season has its sleeves cut off at the elbow, 
or a new gauze sleeve set in with jockey top of 
lace. The sleeve material must be, of course, 
like that of which the long skirt and bodice are 
composed. Entire long skirts of lace, on the 
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other hand, have tunics and bodices of plain 
crépe of gauze or lace inserted, or the lace 
skirt and boléro will complete the motif alone. 
Stoles and long-shaped barbes of lace, bring 
about other dressy combinations, while Eton 
lace waists with tab fronts, and a single deep 
lace fitted flounce, combined with the finest of 
voile or sheer silk barége, are dress marvels of 
supreme perfection. 


THE FITTED FLOUNCE 


Shaped lace flounces, the novelty of the 
season, when attached to fitted flounces in a 
new and pretty gauze, where ribbed chenille 
effects are spaced off with a cobweb sheerness 
in softly glowing velvet coloring, give skirt 
effects which are beyond description. On 
berthas or décolleté collars belonging to 
bodices this lace effect is again repeated, with 
a demi-lace yoke and elbow sleeves. Silk 
organdies in their exquisite designs and color- 
ings are beautified in a similar way by these 
novelty laces, for there is neither stint in the 
quantity or quality used this season. 


SHADING MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


Very beautiful are tone-graded mousseline 
gowns in one color, the shades obtained by 
manceuvering the material in double, triple, 
and quadruple thicknesses on the upper part of 
a skirt, as well as on the flouncings, and the 
same effect carried out on the bodice. The 
deepest tones are usually reserved for the mid- 
dle, that is, grading up from the palest and 
lowest line towards the waist, and then lessen- 
ing the strength of color towards the décollé- 
tage. Several fitted flounces on the bottom of 
a skirt afford the best scope for shadings, while 
a bodice can be managed by layer upon layer, 
and the sleeves as well. This genre is delight- 
ful when worked up into two shades of chiffon, 
the fabric of which the gown itself is built 
being, for instance, of crépe de chine, and the 
flouncings of chiffon or mousseline in two 
shades of the same color as the crépe, which 
may well be in the modish blues, beiges, or a 
puce, violet or in rose-crimsons. 


SHOULDER SCARFS 


One sees in how many directions the scarf 
tendency is growing, from millinery to gowns. 
The latest departure appears in the true 1830 
movement, which is responsible for most of our 
present fashions, and in nothing more nor less 
than the wearing of a silk scarf over the should- 
ers. But there is a wide difference between 
the dressy little accessory of colored taffeta in- 
tended for to-day’s carriage parades, and those 
more sober affairs worn by our grand dames. 
Of turquoise, pastel, straw-color, with plissés 
of chiffon to match, or fringes, which are still 
nearer, to serve as borderings, while across the 
straight shoulder line a scarf of velvet, some- 
what deeper in tone, is put on hood-wise. 
This is the picture—an exclusive one, but to be 
seen later, for the hint has only come of late 
from Paris, and not yet been adopted by a 
following on this side of the water. 

It is said that these scarfs are particularly 
smart also in two or three layers of chiffon, 
bordered by plissés which match, but the 
straight shoulder-band is composed. of taffeta. 
A variety of chiffons produce effects of color 
by these layers, which are very charming. 
Lace scarfs, always noted for their possibility 
of grace and charm, are in the case of very, 
very long ones, or two joined together, turned 
by windings into first a short décolleté boléro, 
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and then again by a second winding, obtaining 

that straight shoulder drapery so chic at pres- 

ent. The next step is to catch them up in the 

middle in front with a jeweled plaque or buckle, 

the long ends to hang down low. No end of 

smartness is possible in this arrangement. 
MITTENS FOR MATRONS 


Quite in harmony with scarf revivals are 
mittens of lace—only the made-up ones of 
plissé-lace in black, écru or white are novel- 
ties. They are held to the hand by a thumb 
piece. Late Paris gowns were furnished with 
them, but they wil] appeal to a matrons of a 
certain age rather than to younger women who 
dote on bare arms, and prefer suédes of proper 
length, when gloves are required. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on pages 1 and 12.] 

Wenty dollars is really very little to pay 
fora full-fledged, up-to-date very 
smart bicycle suit—is it not? The 

material of this discovery is a rough brown 
homespun and the skirt is cut exactly like the 
sketch which is decidedly new and modish. 
A yoke reaches directly across the back of the 
skirt terminating in two hip pockets with flaps. 
A broad strap fastens with a harness buckle 
over the shallow plaits that give a becoming 
fullness. 

The Eton is finished with scalloped bottom 
and rounded revers that stand out rather 
straight. 

Pretty hats that were early in the season 
perched high on the scale of price are beginning 
to lower very perceptibly ; for instance, the hat 
like the sketch is one of those lovely rough 
straw braids in deep butter-color, trimmed with 
a charming Louis xvi black velvet bow perched 
jauntily at one side just off the front, from 
either side the bow spread bunches of wheat 
that softly nod with every passing breeze. On 
the bandeau that tilts the hat to one side is a 
cluster of lovely red cherries and green leaves. 
Price, $10.00. 

I have said a great deal about the garden 
hats, as they are called, the soft mull affairs 
that look so well upon elder sisters and mamas 
as well as the little folks, but if I talked straight 
on into the autumn I could not say half enough. 
Each time I cross the threshold of a shop I 
seem to find new visions of loveliness. The last 
fit of ecstacy over one of these hats was caused 
by a big innocent taffeta fluff made of the most 
appealing shade of pink. There are pinks and 
pinks, but this pink seemed to beckon and 
draw you over to its case and then throw a 
rosy glamour over your brain until if one had 
yielded to the influence they would have 
awakened conscious of having given an address 
and parted with ten dollars and a half. The 
crown is a large tam o° shanter drawn in tight 
with a girdle of silk. And from this crown 
spread out two side-plaited ruffles, one on top 
of the other. In the front is a large dashing 
bow of the same silk tucked at the ends and 
wired to stand out in crumpled prettiness that 
gives depth to the pink and reflects its warm 
glow. From over the face it is a very smart 
hat and I think even the plainest of us could 
risk it and be the gainer by so doing. The 
same idea is carried out in pale fawn-color, or 
perhaps lemon yellow would more exactly de- 




















































































scribe the shade, for it had that faint tinge of 
green that makes a yellow so cool and fresh- 
looking. The crown of this hat and bow was 
made of taffeta, but the plaited frill was of the 
same shade lisse. Price, $12. 

To look well in the water—to be properly 
and becomingly frocked—is to-day quite as 
essential as the detail of any other toilette. 
The age of flannel bath suits and the feeling of 
a thorough let down in one’s pride of personal 
appearance has vanished, I hope, for ever. I 
think, if there is any doubt in one’s mind as to 
the good form of dressing for the surf, it will 
be done away with after’an hour's survey of a 
bathing mob, among which are ‘‘common- 
sense women,”’ to use the term they would, 
perhaps, best like applied. There is nothing 
worse in the world than this wholesale desha- 
bille, that leaves the imagination without even 
the faint shadow of doubt. 

If a woman is amply built she should wear 
some support, some one of the many new 
devices in the way of stays, or else have her 
bath suit bodice boned. To wear stays in the 
surf does not mean to lace oneself in and pre- 
vent the enjoyment of swimming, and deprive 
oneself of the health to be derived from good 
exercise, but to prevent that meal bag effect 
that so disillusions, and is hard to forget when 
the same woman, later on in the day, is clothed 
in her proper mind or frocks. 

To-day there are many women who go with- 
out stays entirely, and have charming figures, 
and there are many more who rely upon the 


dainty little ribbon corsets or Empire stays that, 


after all, are little more than a boned girdle. 
These women have learned to hold themselves 
properly, and it is not to them I allude, but to 
the woman who, in every-day life, is boned in 
high and low, and then, without rhyme or rea- 
son, inflicts herself upon the public, shorn of 
her whalebone ; but enough of what I think. 
We all think and act for ourselves, and, no 
matter how you may scoff at fixing up fora 
*¢ good bath,’’ you have a mirror, and if you 
look—well, there is no argument necessary on 
my part. 

The smartest bath suits are to be of black 
satin—a good quality is necessary, as it is the 
only one that will stand the wear and tear of 
salt water, and, even then, it must have great 
care. After every bath it should be thoroughly 
dipped in fresh water, and immediately hung 
to dry, carefully spread out on the line as it 
dries in shape. Black is the best form, and 
will always be the most popular. A charming 
pattern was published in Vogue not long since, 
and I cannot—after thoroughly going over the 
field—suggest anything newer or prettier. The 
collars and plastrons are attractive when made 
of white satin, and a good deal of stitching 
will be found a great help to durability. 

If one does not care to go to the expense and 
bother of such a bath suit there are nice ones 
that may be bought already made very well 
cut and prettily finished. The sketches show 
two different styles that I think are very good. 
One is of dark blue brilliantine trimmed with 
white soutache braid. The sailor collar in the 
back is trimmed with three rows of braid. 
Long pointed revers striped with braid reach 
from the collar and end almost at the belt. 
Plastron of tucked brilliantine and _ short 
puffed sleeves. About the bottom of the skirt 
are three or four rows of braid. The bodice 
and trousers are sewn together and the skirt is a 
separate affair with a broad band that substitutes 
a belt. This suit may be bought for $5.00. 
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$10.00 is the price of a very high lustre bril- 
liantine that has the appearance of silk. The 
collar and plastron are of white brilliantine, 
the sailor collar ends in front in squares and is 
extremely stylish and pretty. The collar and 
plastron are trimmed with broad fancy blue 
silk braid mingled with white. Bodice and 
trousers are joined together and the little skirt 
is simply finished with a hem at the bottom. 
Still another style is like the sketch and of 
good quality black alpaca, elaborately 
trimmed with white alpaca on both skirt and 
bodice. The chemisette is made with a shal- 
low yoke and the revers and collar are of 
white and trimmed with serpentine braid. Two 
tabs of white extend down either side the front. 
Sleeves reach to the elbow. Price, $7.50. 





CUSHIONS, CORNERS AND 
COMFORT 


He close of the nineteenth century may 
undoubtedly be considered the era of 
the down cushion and the luxurious 

divan, and as their supremacy increases, more 
and more must the plain pillow retire into ob- 
scurity, only to be brought forth when slumber 
woos us in the witching hours of night. Our 
French cousins have long had the custom of 
tucking away the plumes in some mysterious 
recess at the foot. of the bedstead during the 
day, and filling their place with a stiff bolster, 
such as may be seen on the gilded couches of 
state at Versailles and Fontainebleau, and now 
in America my lady’s chamber, if entirely 
‘¢ up-to-date,”’ must have its pillows for the 
night, and its bolster for the day. To evolve 
a French bolster from domestic materials with- 
out the aid of the upholsterer is really a very 
simple affair, as shown by these suggestions 
given from actual experience. The one here 
described adorns a pretty blue and white bed- 
room where the hangings are of the same 
Colonial blue and white crétonne of which the 
bedspread and bolster are made, the draperies 
being all edged with white cotton ball fringe, 
which may be purchased for six or eight cents 
ayard. It is not every one who cares to 
indulge in fine feathers to fill a bolster whose 
function is purely ornamental, the chief object 
being to construct an article both light and 
firm, without the dents and inequalities sure to 
result unless a proper stiffening is used. After 
various attempts the following experiment was 
successfully tried. Two breadths of crétonne 
are sewed together, if the bolster is intended 
for a double bed, and stitched into a long bag, 
one end of which is drawn up with a strong 
gathering thread. A hollow cylinder is next 
made by rolling four large sheets of stout 
brown wrapping paper and inserting them in 
the covering, which must then be stuffed to its 
utmost capacity with the packing shavings 
commonly known as ‘‘ excelsior."" ‘To gather 
up the open end and finish each extremity with 
a pasteboard ‘‘ button,’’ covered with the ma- 
terial, is but a moment’s work, and you then 
have an invention which may by right be named 
the Excelsior Bolster, for the one described 
has been in use for many months, and has 
never lost an iota of its form or stiffness. 

An airy canopy formed of muslin curtains 
depending from a large bow tied through a 
ring in the ceiling is a pretty addition to a bed 
furnished in this manner and will not interfere 
with ventilation. The room illustrated in the 
sketch has walls hung with blue cartridge 


paper which forms an attractive background 
for the white-framed pictures and casts from 
the antique grouped upon it, and the white 
woodwork and furniture give lightness and 
brightness to the prevailing blue tones. Shaded 
blue tiles in tbe wood mantelpiece and a rattan 
rocker enameled in blue and silver serve to 
accentuate the color scheme. A fine matting 
supplemented with Japanese rugs of dull blue 
makes thisapartment seem cool and inviting 
on the hottest summer day, while in winter an 
agreeable change may be made by stretching 
over the matting a covering of denim, always 
artistic and inexpensive as well as serviceable. 
This dainty room would be quite incomplete 
without its lounging-place, so in a corner 
where the light falls softly through latticed 
panes upon the book or work is a divan, also 














a thing of home manufacture and unique 
in its conception. The couch is the usual 
woven-wire affair, draped to correspond with 
the hangings, but the cushions of subdued col- 
orings are piled against a curtain, over which, 
as a cornice, runs a pine board about five 
inches wide, showing the grain, knots and 
pretty irregularities of the wood, and bearing 
in fanciful lettering and scroll-work the legend: 


** Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, 
Peace in thy breast! *” 


Sleep, peace, happiness, and all good 
things are apt to dwell where beauty and 
comfort join hands to welcome them, as they 
may do even in the simplest forms and uses of 
every-day life. 
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THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE 


BY DR. Cc. W, 
COMPANY 


Hese tales, which number sixteen, are 

i really chronicles of low-caste Ori- 
entals who occupy a track of jungie, 

their lives being those of a primitive people 
who till the ground and tend their flocks 
after the manner of all peoples in the earlier 
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stages of their” national life. 


The author, 
having lived in close proximity to the Pad- 
hans for some years, has chosen to present 
their characters and their life in a series of 
incidents, ma‘nly dramatic, which he has 


very cleverly embodied in stories. The flavor 
of the environment has been admirably re- 
tained, and it speaks much for the art of the 
writer that, however aboriginal the senti- 
ments or behavior of his heroes are, the 
reader is never repelled. And then most of 
the tales touch the gentler side of life—the 
heroism of a wife married to a leper; the 
kindliness and discretion of a native stage- 
driver, who makes one of a pursuing party 
of three in chase after a faithless husband. 
There is news, too, of a scoffer who affronted 
Gannesha ; and this braggart’s long-time im- 


munity and his ultimate fate make a chron- 
icle indeed worth while. It is told by a na- 
tive, and part of it runs thus : 


‘* ¢ Brothers,” he began, ‘ some three years 
after the great Mutiny there came to Hurd- 
war two Faringis, by name Scott Sahib and 
Wilson Sahib, of whom the latter was a great 
shikari, as all Hindoostan is aware, and who 
was further known amongst the Faringis as 
‘¢ Pahari Wilson.”’ 

“*¢ They hired me to cut down sal timber 
on the upper waters of the Gunga and float it 
down to Hurdwar, where they established a 
post, over which they set in charge a young 
Faringi named Clements Sahib, whose mun- 
shi I was, and whose duty it was to stamp 
the timber with the seal of his employers and 


make it into rafts that were then floated on 
to Allahabad. * 

***Clements Sahib had been found by 
Pahari Wilson Sahib in one of the villages of 
the Rajah of Tiri, whither he had fled from 
Cawnpore, where his father and mother had 
been killed by the people of the plains during 
the season of the Mutiny. 

** «He was a man grown when he came 
to Hurdwar, speaking Nagari and Padhani, 
and knowing well the ways of our people. 
And wherever he went men’s eyes followed 
him, for he walked amongst them with the 
air of a master, His face was scarred with 
small-pox ; his nose was curved like a hawk’s, 
and his nostrils were terrible to behold when 
he was angered, which was often, for he 
lacked patience with men of our race, because 


of the slaying, and worse, of his mother, 
which he had witnessed; and his words did 
not often go before his blows, which were 
weighty by reason of his great strength. He 
limped, for that his right leg had been 
broken by a bear whilst he lived amongst the 
hill men. 

‘‘¢But, great and terrible as he was on 
land, the wonder of him when he swam in 
the Gunga, as he did daily, man never saw 
before. 

“© *He feared nothing, brothers—neither 
man nor beast, nor even Gannesha, upon 
whom he put an affront one day, when he 
beat his priests in the temple and in the pres- 
ence of the God. 

*¢¢ This was the way of it: There passed 
daily through our compound, on its way to 





the jungle, a young sacred bull that was fed 
by the priests of Gannesha ; and its horns had 
silver tips, whereon was: graved a picture of 
the God bearing an elephant’s head. And 
because the bull pursued one of his dogs one 
day, the sahib shot it; and the bazaars of 
Hurdwar buzzed with angry men. 

*¢¢ € Sahib,”’ said I to him, ‘‘this is not 
well done ; the Gods never forget an insult.’” 
But he only laughed. 

‘¢ « That evening, as the sahib ate his meal, 
the lamps being lit, there came an arrow 
through an open window and transfixed the 
dog which was lying at his feet. 

*¢ © The beast yelped as one that is stricken 
to the death, and I, who sat at my book in 
the adjoining room, looked up as Clements 
Sahib, snatching up a gun from the corner, 
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ran to the veranda and fired at a man who 
passed swiftly through the darkling garden. 
For answer there came the lowing of a bull ; 
and the sahib, being lame, soon gave up the 
chase and returned to the house. 

“ ¢ By the light of a lantern we searched 
the garden, and when we found drops of 
blood on the ground the sahib laughed and 
said, “Aha! Tulsi Ram; I wounded the 
shikar, after all.”’ 

s¢¢6¢’Tis bad hunting, sahib,’’ I made 
reply. 

*¢ © The next moment he stopped and held 
the lantern to a necklace of plum seeds and 
gold that hung on the branch of an orange 
tree. To the necklace was attached an 
agate, whereon was graven the head of an 
elephant. 


‘¢*¢ When we returned to the house the 
sahib drew the arrow from the dead dog, and 
on the bolt of that, too, was graven the head 
of Gannesha. And I said, ‘ Thou hast 
affronted the Gods, indeed, sahib! *Twere 
well to restore his beads to some priest of 
Gannesha.’* 

*« ¢ &* Of a surety,”” he replied, ** when I 
find the owner ; but till then I will wear the 
thing round my own neck.”” 

***The next morning, as we rode on an 
elephant through the jungle to the river, 
there came the lowing of a bull from a 
thicket, and an arrow whistled through 
Clements Sahib’s sola topee, and another 
struck the cheroot from his mouth. So I 
said, ‘* The man with the bow could slay 
thee, sahib, had he a mind to do so.” But 
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the sahib flushed like an angry dawn, and 
gave the mahout orders to beat through the 
thicket for the man with the bull’s voice; 
whereon the bellowing came from behind us. 
Now it was here, and now there, but never 
where we looked for it; and whenever the 
sahib fired into some likely thicket, the archer 
ave us further proof of his skill. 

66666To the temple of Gannesha!’”’ 
shouted the sahib, roused to frenzy, and 
there was that in his face that forbade 
speech. 

*¢¢ When we reached the city the main 
street was already packed with a menacing 
crowd, for word of our coming had gone 
before us, and the thoroughfare resounded 
from end to end with lowings as of a thou- 
sand bulls. The weight of the great beast 
that bore us alone took us through the 
crowd, ‘ 

*¢ © When we reached the gate of the tem- 
ple of Gannesha, behold ! the priests formed 
a lane through the courtyard, and the crowd 
fell back at their bidding. We alighted from 
the elephant and walked through the priests 
till we came to the inner door of the temple, 
where stood a venerable jogi naked, save for 
a loin-cloth, and covered with wood-ashes 
from his head to his heels. 

6¢ 66 Welcome, brother,” he said, as 
Clements Sahib approached him; “ but thy 
rosary will not admit thee farther than this, 
and "tis not fitting that thou shouldst enter 
the presence of Gannesha without thy teeka 
of purification ;*” and, with an agility that 
was surprising in such an old man, he sprang 
towards the sahib and touched him on the 
forehead, at the same time snatching at the 
necklace. But the sahib swept him aside, 
and the next moment we entered the temple, 
the door of which closed with a threat- 
ening crash as the last of the priests followed 
us in, 

*©* When they saw the sahib advance 
with set purpose towards the great god Gan- 
nesha, they raised a shout and ran upon him ; 
and I, being unarmed and a man of peace, 
and, moreover, a Brahmin, slipped behind a 
pillar and watched the beginning of a great 
combat, wherein one man fought with twenty, 
and they with staves in their hands.’ ”’ 


RICHARD HOVEY 


Mong the most talented of the younger 
American poets, critics are universal 
in giving a high place to Richard 

Hovey, who is rapidly coming rather notably 
into his literary deserts. As the public is be- 
ginning to read carefully his plays and poems, 
any account of the author of Launcelot and 
Guenevere and Along the Trail will not fall 
on stony ground. 

Mr. Hovey is by birth a westerner. He is 
the son of the late General Hovey, the first 
president of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, at Normal, Ill., and was born thirty- 
four years ago at Bloomington, Ill. He was 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1885, with the 
intention—a curious one it seems to-day, in 
the light of his poetical achievements—of be- 
coming a naturalist ; but he soon discovered 
his natural bent for literature. 

Since graduation, Mr. Hovey has lived in 
the east—in Boston, Washington and New 
York—with a stay of a couple of years in 
Paris and provincial France. At present, 
however, he is permanently established in 
New York, where, since last October, he has 
been delivering two courses of lectures at 
Barnard College—one on Shakespeare and 
the other on English literature from the 
French revolution to the death of Tennyson. 
During the winter he has delivered also a 
series of private talks on the New Poetry and 
Symbolism, with discussion of William Blake, 
Shelley, Walt Whitman, and the later drift 
of French and English poetry. These talks 
are the basis of a volume on this same sub- 
ject, which will be brought out by Small, 
Maynard & Co. next fall. Mr. Hovey’s two 
years in Paris with men like Maeterlinck 
(eight of whose plays he had previously trans- 
lated) and the late Stephane Mallarmé have 
served him admirably in the preparation of 
such a volume, 

Mr. Hovey’s first published work of im- 
portance was the volume issued in 1891 con- 
taining The Quest of Merlin, a masque, and 
The Marriage of Guenevere, a tragedy, com- 





bined last year into a trilogy by the addition 
of The Birth of Galahad, a romantic drama, 
and brought out in three uniform volumes by 
Small, Maynard and Company. They form 
part of a series, the general title of which is 
Launcelot and Guenevere—as described by 
Mr. Hovey himself: 

** A poem in drama (masques and plays), 
dealing with the central story of Carthenian 
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legendry, and intended to leave a certain 
unity as a whole without destroying the unity 
of each volume as a separate work.”” 

To this series Mr. Hovey’s publishers will 
add this spring his masque of Taliesin, de- 
signed to open a new ‘‘ movement,”’ so to 
say, in this elaborate dramatic undertaking— 
probably the most ambitious attempt in poetry 
made by an American writer in many years. 

A volume of a more serious character, and 
written in a higher strain is Mr. Hovey’s 
Along the Trail, brought out just before 
Christmas, in which he has brought together 
works covering a period of eight years. It 
opens with the four war poems, The word of 
the Lord from Havana, in which first occurred 
the phrase, ‘* Remember the Maine,’’ the 
stirring ode, Bugler, Unmanifest Destiny and 
America, and includes such fine poems as 


Spring The Faun, and A Winter Thought of | 


Dartmouth in Manhattan, the first, possibly 
the noblest expression of Mr. Hovey’s lyrical 
genius that he has yet given us. 

He also collaborated with Bliss Carman in 
Songs from Vagabondia, the spirit of which 
is well described in the following verse taken 
from one of the two volumes. 


** Have little care that 
Life is brief 
And less that art is long, 
Success is in the silences 
Though fame is in the song.”’ 


SONG 


Ove me ! 
I care not for this one brief hour 


If blue calm smile or tempest lower 
Above me. 
I care not though the boat sink now 
If only thou 
Wilt love me. 


KISS! 


H, sweet, what joy in fame or years 
A Of yellow gold? Life burns through 
tears 
For this. 


Ah, what though God should cast away 
The world to-day ! 
Kiss. 


From the Marriage of Guenevere. 


A HILL SONG 


Ills where once my love and I 

H Let the laughing hours go by ! 
All your woods and dales are sad— 

You have lost your Oread. 
Falling leaves! Silent woodlands ! 
Half your loveliness is fled. 
Goldenrod, wither now ! 
Winter winds, come hither now 
All the summer joy is dead. 


There's a sense of something gone— 
In the grass I linger on. 

There’s an under voice that grieves 
In the rustling of the leaves. 
Pine-clad peaks! Rushing waters ! 
Glens where we were once so glad ! 
There’s a light passed from you, 
There’s a joy outcast from you— 
You have lost your Oread. 


Songs from Vagabondia, 


SONG OF THE NORNS 


Ver the Loom 
Brooding and bending, 
Weave we the ending, 


Self-decreed doom— 
A robe for repayment. 


Hands from the Nowhere 
Reach the threads here to us ; 
Hands only appear to us. 
Knowing not the Living Ones 
Weave we their raiment. 


He who beholds us, 

Seeing no others 

Timeless and free, 

Knows us and knows us not— 
But finds not the mothers. 


Into the void deeps, 
Blackness of darkness 
Above and about him, 
Dizzily down 
Falls he forever. 
The Quest of Merlin. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


E give the portrait of one of the 
younger and more cosmopolitan 
American authors whose King in 


Yellow and Ashes of Empire are attract 
ing notice. 


MR, ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Robert W. Chambers was born in New 
York in 1865, the son of Judge Chambers, 
one of the founders of the Century Club. 
His first ambition was to be a painter, and he 
went to Paris to enter the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. He also studied under Julien and 
Benjamin Constant, and some of his pictures 
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were exhibited in the Salon. While living in 
Munich in 1887, he embodied his art experi- 
ences in a little book called In the Quarter. 
Encouraged by its success, he wrote The 
King in Yellow (1895), A King and a Few 
Dukes (1896), and a Maker of Moons (1897). 
His most ambitious work, however, is a ser- 
ies of three books which treat of the French 
Revolution. These are: The Red Republic, 
Lorraine, and Ashes of Empire. He is now 
writing a fourth, which describes the south- 
ern invasion of France at the same period. 
He has now in press a story of New York 
life called Outsiders, which is to be followed 
by other similar novels. Mr. Chambers has also 
written plays, libretto for comic operas, and 
a great many journalistic articles. His amuse- 
ments are shooting, fishing, studying ento- 
mology, especially butterflies, and painting ; 
but, indeed, the latter is almost more of a 
profession than a pastime. 

In his novels “eccentricity, madness, 
murder, struggles to the death of individuals 
and states, the attitude of men and women in 
times of stir and strife—these are the things 
that attract him,”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


DOUBLE THREAD. By Etten 
A Tuornycrort Fowrer. D,. Appce- 
TON AND Company. The author 
of Concerning Isabe] Carnaby, which a- 
chieved an instant success last year for its 
general excellence and qualities of wit and 
tenderness, again puts forth a novel with 
an attractive and appropriate title. The plot 
is absurd; but what does that matter when 
Miss Fowler knits her double thread with 
power, skill and grace into a (most readable 
story of modern manners, filled with epigram- 
matic dialogue. A beautiful and cynical 
heroine, who isa twin, was separated from her 
sister when they were babies. Her grand- 
father, Lord Harland, adopted one Elfridae 
and stipulated that she should never see her 
sister, Ethel, who was abandoned to poverty. 
As a matter of fact the poor twin sister is 
dead. Elfrida impersonates her, sometimes 
appearing in the story as a charming woman 
of the world, very impervious and with a 
tongue that cuts like a diamond and is as cold 
and brilliant. Her lover, a young soldier 
from India on a visit to England, prefers 
Ethel whom he soon meets. The double 
thread gets into something of a snarl, as may 
be imagined, when the noble-hearted and 
manly young soldier discovers how Elfrida 
played her part to see if he loved her for her- 
self and not for her money. Matters are 
complicated by the theft of a pink diamond, 
but the tangles are straightened out and every- 
thing ends happily. The people reveal them- 
selves almost exclusively by what they say and 
the sayings of some of them are often so witty 
that one is grateful to Miss Fowler for having 
increased the number of books. ‘This one 
is thoroughly delightful. 


PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By 
Cuarrtes Lez. D. Appteton & Company. 
The hero returns to his home in Cornwall 
after seven years’ absence. It gives the au- 
thor opportunity to describe typical scenes in 
a small Cornish fishing-village, and he weaves 
the thread of a slender romance which does 
not end happily. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Forturie’s My Foe, by John Bloundelle Bur- 
ton: D. Appleton & Co, 

Love Multiplied, by Rena A, Locke: F, 
Tennyson Neely. 

A Cosmopolitan Comedy, by Anna Robe- 
son Brown: D. Appleton & Co, 

The War for the Union, by Kinahan 
Cornwallis : Wall Street Daily Investigator. . 

The Strong Arm, by Robert Barr: F. A. 
Stokes & Co. 

The Silver Cross, by S. R. Keightley : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A Texas Ranger, by N. A. Jennings: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Windy Creek, by Helen Stuart Thompson: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

The Pedagogues, by Arthur Stanwood Pier: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

Richard Carvel, by 
The Macmillan Co. 

Pabo The Priest, by S. Baring Gould: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
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SIR ORACLE ELECTS TO STAY IN THE REAR 
OF THE PROCESSION——-BLINDED BY CASTE 
HE FAILS TO SEE HANDWRITING ON THE 
WALL—-NO. § JOHN STREET BRINGS 
ON A DYSPEPTIC SEIZURE—SOME 
VERY CRUDE NOTIONS OF PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY 


Have often wondered if we really do en- 
I joy the menu which is put before us 
and to which we should apply our appe- 
tite. In one way, you know, appetite is vul- 
gar, and I ought rather to have said relish. 
Here is summer. What is to be done? Oh, 
well, if we are inclined to go into the gay 
world, we visit Newport or Bar Harbor or 
Southampton, or if inclined to be a little less 
conventional we try Narragansett. Perhaps 
we go abroad for a while. What do we do? 
We go through our little drill beautifully. 
The diversions from the regular routine are 
simply a new style of dinner, a new kind of 
picnic, an original way of amusing ourselves, 
always accompanied with the same aids to di- 
gestion. If we have a dinner, it is always 
champagne; if we have a luncheon it 1s 
again champagne, If we are not drinking 
champagne, we are swallowing brandy and 
soda or Scotch and soda or Irish and soda, but 
always something. Now and then it is 
yachting, now and then it is racing with au- 
tomobiles, now and then it is golfing, and now 
and then it is nothing at all. Cards and bil- 
liards perhaps, are our most lasting amuse- 
ments. Pool sometimes palls, cards never do. 
In verity the life of a man of leisure is a prob- 
lem. It is indeed brain-racking to conjure 
up some new amusement which is not exactly 
orthodox and which would suit our method of 
living. 

I have been studying the question very 
seriously, because I have been told so fre- 
quently of late that I am growing dull and 
uresome. I have actually been reading and 
have weighed the pros and cons very carefully. 
Some of us think that the Prince of Wales or 
the Duke of York has a very stupid time and 
that a man who has to make five lightning 
changes of costume in a day for various func- 
tions, must find life a bore. But then he is 
busy and the busy man never finds time to be 
bored, But the problem remains. What is 
to be done with the man of leisure in this 
country? We have a generation of him 
springing up. 

In England even the younger sons have 
some calling. Most of the men—those who 
have not been plucked—are from universities 
and they have some interests in life. All this 
is brought out in the new story No. § John 
Street. I suppose you have read it. It is 
one of those English books smartly written and 
intended to set forth solutions for problems. 
The problem in this case is the bettering the 
condition of the poor and the lower classes. 
The hero is a man of the world who lives in the 
slums as one of the poor and endures the 
squalor, the smells, the bad food and all the 
fearful vulgarity in search of something 
which he thinks he finds, but does not, and 
the end is failure and a little cheap sentiment. 
Then he steals back to his own chambers, 
where his valet has laid out his clean things, 
takes his tub, eats as he should, goes to 
dinners, orders new clothes at his tailor’s and 
for a while behaves like a Chris:ian, He tries 
then to prove that the man who has abso- 
lutely nothing to do—and he pictures this in 
the person of a young parvenu enormously 
rich—is a blot upon civilization. The day 
we spend with this young man, assisting at 
his toilet, his breakfast, his negotiations with 
merchants of various kinds, partially trans- 
acted through the medium of a jewel of a 
valet. He is also shown in his hour at the 
tailor’s, his hour at Tattersall’s, his luncheon 
at the club where everything is brought from 
a foreign land, his afternoon in the park, his 
going to the races, his dinner and his evening 
at the theatre, at the music hall, and the ball 
room and the supper club and high play are 
given to us as examples of time wasted, and 
then we are asked “ cui bono ?”’ 

What a day of hard work! The contrast 
of the drudgery as a clerk or a factory hand 
seems pleasant to this. It is a routine also, but 
after that routine there is a change. With 


arenas 


one’s supper at a healthful jhour, there is var- 
iety of amusement such as it is. In the life 
of a man of leisure, existence seems a tread- 
mill. If he is appointed a governor of a club 
—a light duty—the responsibility sits but too 
lightly on his shoulders, 

He still wants something to do and even if 
this is hot weather when such problems should 
not be discussed, I think that the subject is 
one of sufficient importance to be of interest 
at all times even now. 

The very ordering of dinner sometimes will 
require so much energy as to leave me quite 
limp. I have a struggle to decide as to which 
tie I shall wear, and 1 even sometimes have 
become testy with Meadows because he has 
suggested the wrong thing. To chose a suit 
or atie or even a flower for the buttonhole 
which does not harmonize, and which is out 
of place with one’s feelings, these are the 
things which make life almost a tragedy. 
The idea that my coat is crinkled in the back, 
or that it does not fit as it should, has spoiled 
a day for me, and made me more wretched 
than possibly the docking of a week’s wages 
would a man in a lower class. There seems 
to be some buoyancy of feeling with these 
persons which we cannot possess. Of course, 
all this talk about change is preposterous; we 
cannot change. You orl! could not go and 
live ina No. 5 John Street; its very coarse- 
ness would be sufficient to drive us away. 

Then what is one to do? 

Take upsome mission. Fol derol! I have 
known many young men who have interested 
themselves in boys’ clubs and church work, 
and taught dirty urchins on the far East side, 
or even passed evenings and played chess and 
other games with boys of the lower class, 
hoping to bring them into the fold. I have 
no doubt, from a missionary point of view, 
some good was effected, but I believe in the 
East Indian acceptation of caste. I think 
that unless one has a certain instinct and 
cleverness, it is impossible to rise. The self- 
made men are numerous enough, Their 
children—-thanks to money and education— 
are as refined as the descendants of the oldest 
families, and two generations will completely 
wipe out any taint. But this is the only way 
it can be done. You cannot educate people 
out of their sphere, and to do so, in my opin- 
ion, is acrime, The women get a taste for 
refinement, a taste which can never be grati- 
fied in their own homes, They marry men 
of their own walk in life, tar beneath them, 
and they are miserable forever. Men are 
more independent, but even then it is danger- 
ous. It is giving them a littlelearning No! 
there seems to me to be no solution for the 
problem. The working classes must remain 
working classes, and the upper and leisure 
classes cannot descend to them. Now and 
then one from the lower rises to the upper— 
only with the aid of money, and he is amalga- 
mated—but the man in the upper stratum 
never to his dying day becomes as one of the 
lower. If he falls he isa criminal. And I 
have not reached a solution. 

I suppose having read thus far—if you 
have had the patience—you will ask, What 
is he driving at? I can only answer, Noth- 
ing. I am simply putting the question of the 
day. Ican say I am wealthy; I can say I 
have this, that and the other; I have con- 
quered all worlds, now what is there for me 
to conquer? I cannot go higher; I dare not 
golower. And thus you can understand the 
problem. And it is one which is growing 
rapidly. The leisure class is a factor in these 
days and every year the colleges are turning 
out hundreds of young men whose fathers are 
wealthy men and whose heritage is a life like 
mine. And yet one can make it such a busy 
life without going into problems. The best 
way to better the condition of the poor is not 
to go and live with them and try to patronize 
them, but to order more articles and so give 
them employment. Instead of subscribing to 
useless charities, when I am touched with 
the pictures given of poverty in this city, I 
order five new suits of clothes, or I tell 
Meadows to order them for me. Six or 
seven pair more of boots will bring so much 
work to tanners; repairs to the yacht will 
give work to shipbuilders, and even ties and 
linen will bring men into work who are 
seeking it, And then think of the pleasure 
it gives me! And our pleasure must always be 
our first consideration, Suppose each of you 


were to do the same—each of course accord- 
ing to his means. As many as possible could 
hire valets and keep the standard up in that 
calling. Others could even belong to several 
clubs and each one of these organizations in a 
state of prosperity means employment and 
circulation of money. But yet let a million- 
aire give a great ball or a great feast and there 
is a hue and a cry which is ridiculous and 
sentimental and filled with the spirit of hum- 
bug. Each entertainment means employment 
to hundreds, and employment alone is the 
key to prosperity, I do not have to work as 
a clerk or as a laborer, but I have to plan the 
work which you—supposing you are the la- 
borer or the clerk—have to do. 

Then each day as I discuss with Meadows 
the advisability of purchasing or ordering this 
or that I am busy doing my share of the 
work, This I think is the great secret of all 
success in life. There is no need of anarchy 
or socialism, What would the people who 
espouse these doctrines do if they were 
placed in our positions? They would be 
bored to death. Do you remember the old 
opera ‘* Si Jetais Roi;’’ how the fisherman 
wrote that sentence on the sand and fell 
asleep and was discovered by the Princess and 
woke up in the garments of a king and his 
unhappiness? Have you forgotten Fritz in 
the Grande Duchess who was made general 
of the army and then insisted upon marrying 
Wanda, his village sweetheart? Suppose the 
Grande Duchess had married him—how mis- 
erable both would have been! Think of 
his manners at table and his aversion for soap 
and water. 

I have come to town for two days before 
my summer campaign. Near me a great 
building is being torn down and every morn- 
ing with the lark—or rather the chirp of the 
sparrow and the rumble of the heavy market 
wagons and milk carts—a little band of 
Italian laborers come to help demolish the 
structure. Sometimes at my writing-table I 
watch them, cheery and happy in the fierce 
heat of this tropical summer, covered with 
dust, going about their daily task. If it were 
not this building it would be another, and in 
their hearts they are hoping that work will 
continue all summer. They are contented as 
long as there is a job. Would I change places 
with one of them or would one of them 
change places with me? No. We should 
both be miserable. I could never eat dry 
bread and drink beer out of a can and smoke 
the vilest of tobacco in the dirtiest of pipes 
and I am sure a delicate plat would be | 
scorned by them and they would not know | 
a good cigar froma bad one and they would 
fly tosome low haunt for their amusement. | 

Thus no more absurd No. 5 John Streets 
for me. The poor are poor because it is their 
lot to be so and because they would be un- 
happy if they were wealthy. They would | 
not know what to do with the money except 
to spend it in dissipation. Our lives are not 
those of drones and if we complain of the 
routine sometimes, perhaps it is just as well 
to look at the reverse of the medal. 

This effort is too much, I must havea 
rickey. 





LATEST ENGLISH NOTIONS 


He favorite color in shirts in England 
this year is blue. 


Blue serge has come in again and 
the blue serge jackets are single breasted and 
square cut. 

Combinations of red, yellow and green 
seem still to be popular as neckwear, but the 
best dressed men stick to the dark blue fou- 
lard ties, Next toblue grays are in vogue. 


NEW HABERDASHERY 


He new washable silk bat wing ties 

are just the thing for summer. 

They are light, pretty and effective. 

They come in all colors, the pattern being 

generally a broad stripe alternating with 

white. Among the favorite shades are light 
blue, lavender and pink. 

The bandana handkerchief is still in the 
ascendant. It is to be folded into neckerchiefs 
for golfing or other sports, and the price is 
$3.75. The same bandanas as imperials or 
four-in-hands cost $1.50. 

Bathing suits are shown in two pieces. 
The broad stripes around the body are very 
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popular. Some of the latest are black with 
broad yellow or crimson stripes. 

Imperials and four-in-hands are being much 
worn with high-banded or all-around turn- 
down collars. 


SUMMER GLOVES 


Uéde gloves of gray with black stitching 
S and brown with black stitching are 
generally worn for spring and summer, 
the heavier kid being laid aside until autumn, 
The prices range from $1.50 to $2.50. One 
dealer shows brown suéde gloves with pink 
and yellow stitchings, red tans with green 
stitchings. ‘These are a little bit nifty, but 
there may be some who are bold enough to 
wear them. 


HATS 
A Mong the novelties is a black felt hat to 


be worn with the dinner or Cowes coat. 

This is of soft black felt, Alpine shape, 
lined with stiff black silk and with a brim of 
black cordedsilk which matchestheshawl collar 
of the coat. This is for summer evening 
wear and is very becoming. It is especially 
useful for the theatre, and it does away with 
the black Alpine felt and with the straw. 
The other novelty is in golf hats. These are 
in gray and grayish green felt, Alpine shape. 
The felt has red and green streaks and spots 
running through it. The band is the club 
color. The material a silk handkerchief, 
This is very picturesque and comfortable hat 
for the country and although slightly voyant 
anywhere but on the links it could be worn 
in traveling. The prices of these hats are : 
derbies, $5; the Cowes hat, $6; and the 
golf hat, $6. 








Readers inquiring names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue are purchasable should always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 
NUMBER I9 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 

rule. The exception is one pattern 

a week as described in detail on this 

page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is of an elab- 
orate summer petticoat, with round 
yoke and three-piece sheath top, to 

be worn with thin muslin gowns. It consists 


of the following pieces: Belt, yoke, two skirt 
pieces, circular flounce and gathered flounce. 


MATERIALS 


, i “His petticoat may be made in lawn, 
nainsook, batiste or silk. If yard 
wide material, seven yards would be 

required ; of silk, thirteen yards. The gather- 

ed yoke may be trimmed in one of several ways. 

The insertion may be set in, straight around 

in Vandykes in perpendicular rows with tucks 

between, etc. It may also be finished with 
lace trimmed ruffles, and no insertion. Pet- 
ticoats of this kind are absolutely essential, for 
the present style of skirt, which, if worn over 

a petticoat that does not fit, look very bad, 

If you wish to look well, it is as necessary to 

have your petticoats made for you, as it is 

your gowns, and it is less expensive than buying 
them ready made, if you wish fine material 
and lace, The petticoat and circular flounce 
may be made by machine, but the gathered 
flounce and trimming is very much prettier if 

made by hand, and joined to the skirt with a 

small heading, also run by hand. 


MID-SUMMER MODELS AT 
SMALL COST 


Ortunate is the girl who can wait until 
June to buy the materials for her 
summer gowns, for then there are 

sales also of lovely lawns, organdies and laces 
at half the price asked in the spring. For 
instance take twelve yards of pink and white 
lawn, which were bought for twelve and a half 
cents a yard, cut it in a five-gored skirt leav- 
ing it unlined as all thin muslins should be. 
Edge with  three-inch-and-a-half ruffles, 
hemmed by machine, which makes a very 
narrow hem resembling a cord that holds 
the ruffles out. Now cut an apron overdress 
pointed in front, and gradually running up to 
nothing at the back. Edge this with a lace 
flounce about six inches wide. It is prettier 
if you get a rather heavy lace with a pattern 
from which the heading can be cut, thus 
forming points which are appliquéd on to the 
overskirt, instead of the lace being sewn on 
in the usual mannet. The bodice is unlined 
and décolleté, with only seams on the shoul- 
ders and under the arms. Slightly bloused 
in front and fastened on the left side. The 
décolletage and left side are edged. with an 
irregular lace matching as near as possible the 
flounce. This is appliquéd on to the muslin, 
which is cut out forming points around the neck 
and down the front- The sleeves are mouse- 
quetaire and finished at the wrist with lace 
appliquéd. The guimpe or attachable yoke 
is of very fine tucked organdie or swiss with 
high collar. A sash of white watered ribbon 
bought for twenty-five cents a yard instead of 
forty-five, which was the original price, fin- 
ishes this pretty model, which when made at 
home with the help of the ‘‘little dress 
maker *’ costs next to nothing. The lace 
flounce is the only expense, and it is always 
economy to buy good lace as it may be used 
year after year with equal success. 

The lace flounce which was used on the 
pink gown just described had been used for 
ten years, its original price being three dollars 
and a half a yard. Four yards was used mak- 
ing the cost fourteen dollars; this divided by 
ten makes the cost each year a dollar and 
forty cents, for which one could not get 
many yards of cheap lace, and the effect was 
infinitely better. Another gown was one of 
dotted Swiss bought fortwenty-five cents a yard, 
reduced from forty; twelve yards of this was 
also bought, which cost $3. The skirt was 
cut from the pattern published in Vogue, 18 
May. The overskirt was omitted, the five- 
gored skirt being cut only one inch below the 
line of tracing for flounce. The flounce was 
then cut. The skirt was put together with 


half inch butter-colored Valenciennes inser- 
tion at 37 cents a piece, two pieces were 
used on the gown. The flounce was joined 
to the skirt in the same manner. In sewing 
on the insertion roll the muslin and sew the 
insertion to it instead of hemming; this saves 
time and looks better. The edge of the 
flounce was finished with three two-inch 
ruffles edged with butter-colored Valenciennes 
lace, also 39 cents a piece, two pieces being 
used, The bodice and sleeves were entirely 
made of insertion and tucks, in groups of 
three; that is, three tucks and one row of in- 
sertion, The tucks on the bodice ran up and 
down, and on the sleeves around. The cuffs 
were pointed and trimmed with lace, the 





Hand-made gowns, if not made at home, 
would cost five times as much as this. 

A model number three, which caps the 
climax, was of thin dark blue and white, 
quarter-inch, even-striped muslin, at five 
cents a yard ; twelve yards, sixtycents. This 
was also made with a five-gored skirt with 
circular flounce, which was edged, top and 
bottom with three rows of blue and white 
half-inch quilled satin ribbon. The bodice 
was tight-fitting made over a lining of white 
lawn, with yoke and front of shirred liberty 
silk ; a shaped ruffle edged with quilled ribbon 
finished the shallow yoke in the back, came 
over the shoulders, forming epaulets, and fin- 
ished in front with a large bow of pistache 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 19, TIGHT FITTING PETTICOAT 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 19 sent on receipt or 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


collar was stiff with turnover collar of lace 
and insertion; a satin ribbon to match the 
sash was worn over the stiff collar. A smart 
dressmaker could make the gown with some 
assistance in three days, and if she charged $2 
a day the cost of the gown would be $10.95. 
Then it should have a sash and shoulder 
knot of ribbon to match the slip; this would 
add $2 more, making a total of $13, counting 
the thread, 

Of course this gown should be entirely 
hand-made and worn over a silk or satin slip, 
which could be made from an evening gown 
slightly passé, or if this is not possible a slip 
of dimity or lawn, which come in beautiful 
colors, should be very pretty, The slip should 
be décolleté and sleeveless. Very sheer Swiss 
is also extremely effective made like this and 
worn over a satin slip. Bands of écru batiste 
embroidery may be substituted for the lace, 
but this naturally adds to the cost. 
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green taffeta ribbon. The white front below 
the bow was about three inches wide, gradu- 
ally growing to a point at the waist line. The 
muslin on either side of the front or vest was 
untrimmed. Stock and belt of green ribbon 
fastened with dull silver gilt buckles which 
come for stocks and belts in the same design 
but different sizes, as illustrated in Vogue, 22 
June, page 403. These do not match, but 
they can be bought to match at the same 
shop. These clasps are so arranged that they 
hold the ribbon without sewing, thus making 
it much less trouble to change the ribbon and 
to wear them with other gowns and colors. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
aor Jam—Pick over the raspber- 


ries ; put ina preserving-pan and boil 
for fifteen minutes. Skim the fruit, 
and add three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 











every pound of fruit. Boil for an hour, or 
until the syrup coats the spoon ; stir it con- 
stantly and skim when required, Fill the 
jam pots and let stand until cold. Cover with 
paper brushed over with the white of an egg, 


Spicep Currants—To five pounds of cur- 
rants add four pounds of brown sugar, two 
tablespoonful of cloves and two of cinnamon, 
one pint of vinegar. Boil until quite thick— 
about two hours. 


Caraway Seep Coox1es—One cup of but- 
ter, two of sugar, one egg, four cups of flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
milk, two teaspoonsful of caraway seeds. 


LossTer on SALMON SERVED IN SHELLs— 
One lobster or a pound of salmon picked up 
fine, three-quarter tea cupful of milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one of flour. Pepper 
and salt to taste. Put all but the lobster or 
fish on the fire and stir constantly until thick ; 
then add the fish or lobster to the drawn but- 
ter; mix well together and fill the shells. 
Cover the top with bread crumbs dipped into 
melted butter. Set the shells in the oven and 
bake until brown. Serve very hot as an 
entrée. 


CuartotTe Russe—Line a glass dish with 
lady fingers soaked in cream. One-quarter of 
box of Coxes’s gelatine in a little cold water ; 
set on the back of the stove until dissolved. 
One pint of cream, three-quarter teacupful of 
granulated sugar; vanilla to taste. Strain in 
the gelatine and whip with a Dover egg 
beater. As it froths up skim it into the dish 
with the cake; repeat until the cream is too 
shallow to whip. This may be poured in. 
Set on the ice until cold. It should be made 
several hours before it is needed. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special 
patterns published should send in 
their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 
published in preference to others, 
Up to this date the patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 


No. 9 May 4 
No. 10 May 11 
No. 11 May 18 
No. 12 May 18 


Cloth Jacket. 

Golf Skirt. 

Light Summer Skirt. 

Light Summer Bodice 
of No, 11. 

Bathing Suit. 

Three Stock Collars. 

Little Boy’s Frock. 

Little Girl’s Dress. 

Eton Jacket. 

Fancy Shirt Waist. 

Tight Fitting Petti- 
coat, 

The next pattern will be 
Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 


No. 13 May 25 
No, 14 June 1 
No. 15 June 8 
No. 16 June 15 
No, 17 June 22 
No. 18 June 29 
No. 19 July 6 


No. 20 July 13 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocue, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 
Vogue Pattern No. 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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a VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern, The 
t of fifty cents and the pattern coupon. Numbers 11 and 12 is a double 
It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken 


Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule. The exception is one pattern a week. 
above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receip 
pattern : price, fifty cents for the skirt, No. 11, and fifty cents for the bodice, No. 12, or one dollar for both. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
Above that is pale blue silk gauze, gathered 
full; yoke and tops of sleeves of Renaissance. 
Bottom of sleeves of liberty gauze. Hat of 
folded blue silk trimmed with rows of fine 
blue straw. Blue wings at one side tipped 
with gray. 

6. Carriage frock of poult de saie in palest 
café au lait tint. Tucked front with flounce 
of chiffon at the bottom gracefully sweeping 
beneath the tightly fitted overdress. Tucked 
bodice with point de Milan fichu. Long 
plain sleeves, About the overskirt is a three- 
inch insertion of lace. Hat of tulle and 
violets. 

Fig. 5601—Eton suit, coat and waistcoat of 
black, trousers of gray striped worsted. Eton 
collar, black satin or silk four-in-hand tie. 
Patent leather pumps or boots. 

Fig. 5602—Gulf and bicycle suit of plaid 
cheviot with Norfolk jacket. Black butterfly 
tie, white collar, ribbed stockings, tan laced 
boots. 

Fig. §775—Matinée of flowered silk, 
trimmed with fine guipwie or Irish crochet 
lace, and is made with long stole fronts, left 
open on the sides. The gown is worn over 
an elaborate petticoat of French nainsook, 
trimmed with three deep ruffles of alternate 
rows of nainsook and insertion. 

Fig. 5778—Afternoon gown of tucked 
white chiffon, with overdress of white taffeta 
scalloped all around and embroidered with 
fine gold thread or appliquéd with lace. 

Fig. 5779—Serviceable frock of black 
dotted swiss built over a white taffeta lining, 
or if something less expensive is preferred, 
nearsilk will be found a very good substitute. 
The skirt is cut circular, fastened down the 
side under the black chantilly insertion, which 
is charmingly effective in its simplicity and 
good style. Bodice with entredeux of chan- 
tilly insertions and a guimpe of corded and 
puffed black chiffon showing the neck 
through. Deep écru straw hat with stiff 
black velvet bow and bird at the back. 
Chiffon collar is finished in front with a very 
fluffy and large bow. 

Fig. 5787—Forenoon frock of white fou- 
lard printed with cobalt blue figures. Di- 
minutive flounces at the bottom are edged 
with the narrowest black ribbon velvet. In 
hoops about the hips come shirrings of black 
net, and between these buttonholes are 
worked and through them black velvet ribbon 
isrun. ‘The bodice has the same treatment 
with deep revers folded back from a white 
accordion-plaited vest which is left very long 
and then pulled up into three puffs tied in by 
the velvet ribbons. High stock of stitched 
panne velvet. Wee bonnet of white straw 
braid, trimmed with black bird of paradise 
aigrette and forget-me-nots. 

Fig. 5794—Mid-summer afternoon frock of 
white organdie relidved with bands of chan- 
tilly insertions of waved pattern elaborately 
put onthe skirt. Full bodice very prettily 
made with an accordion-plaited vest over 
which the collar turns showing a plastron of 
fine hand-tucked organdie with rows of wee 
black lace between the tucks. The collar is 
partitioned with black lace beading and about 
the edge the deep insertion is seen. Small 
medallions of chantilly are also inlet on the 
collar. Bands of insertion on the bodice carry 
out the motif of the skirt; down one side 
are black panne rosettes caught in the very 
centre with rhinestone buttons. A narrow 
panne velvet girdle encircles the waist. Tops 
of sleeves laid in small folds, the bottoms are 
trimmed with insertions. 

Fig. 5795—Side-plaited coarse black net 
dancing gown made with a simulated overskirt 
edged with an extremely narrow and closely 
gathered: ruche of lace. Reach'ng up the point 
a scroll design is carried out in this ruche. 
The flounce is en fourreau and tipped with just 
one row of quilling. Bodice severely simple 
and to be worn with a guimpe which shows 
the arms and neck through. The cape is 
very handsome made of black taffeta and 
smartened with chenille and sequin trimming. 
The lining is of white satin with an under 
ruffle of satin edged with black ribbon velvet. 
Chiffon is effective down the front. 

Fig. 5796—Extremely new and chic treat- 
ment of black and white mottled organdie. 
The princesse tunic is spaced off in squares 
with finest black chantilly insertions about 





two inches wide. The skirt and sleeves, 
which, by the way, extend straight on to the 
collar are of white chiffon trimmed with rows 
and quillings and scrolls of black net. The 
pointed tunic is hela tight with black velvet rib- 
bon rosettes with rhinestone centres. Smart hat 
of white chip, trimmed with folds of moiré 
and a big rosette. Pulled through a rhinestone 
slide drooping over the back is one long black 
plume. Velvet ribbons tie under the chin 
and fasten with a small rosette. 

Fig. 5797—Deep blue batiste foulard 
made with pointed overskirt edged with a 
five-inch scant ruffle or fitted band of all-over 
embroidery put on with a piping of white 
satin. Underskirt falls full and is also 
trimmed at the extreme bottom with a satin 
cording. Tight fitting bodice with embroid- 
ery yoke and tops of sleeves included. Plain 
sleeves with little fancy cuffs of embroidery. 
Stiff black straw hat trimmed with tips, pink 
crushed roses and black velvet band. Sunshade 
of white chiffon. 

Fig. 5802 —Simple morning frock made of 
pink and white percale trimmed with narrow 
rows of fine needlework. The skirt has an 
extensive flounce and hangs very long all 
around. Yoke on bodice of fine white hand- 
tucked India linen outlined with the lace. 
Armholes of sleeves are also defined with the 
lace. Hat of butter-color straw trimmed 
with pink roses and black wings. 

Fig. 5803—Black India silk covered with 
big white leaves. Deep flounce pointed in 
front, overdress outlined whith white lace. 
Bodice with dog-ear revers and chemisette of 
white organdie tucked and inlet with lace. 
Down the very front is white liberty gauze 
which also forms the collar. Hat of white 
tucked taffeta, blackbird and aigrette. 

Fig. 5804—White taffeta tailor frock 
made with plain skirt slashed at the bottom 
and stitched. Eton fastened tight down the 
front and corded, slashed at the darts and 
latticed across with white silk cord over brass 
buttons. Deep sailor collar trimmed with 
many ruchings of yellow lace and corded at 
the bottom, Hat of yellow straw with lace 


edge and choux with crépe de chine band and 
bow. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 
GLORIA PETTICOATS 

O Ne cannot lay too much stress upon the 


fault now so prevalent, that of over- 


trimming hats and gowns. A taste 


has grown up for indulging in too many de- 
tails, putting on a little of this and a little of 
(Continued on page viii) 
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